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238 Years of Service 


Teo Good to be Cheap 


There are some things:so cheap. a good man cannot afford to 
buy them. Money is spent for that which is not bread, and labor 
is expended for that which fails to satisfy. No matter how small 
the investment, it turns out to be a total loss. A good buy is one 
that does not spell good-bye to the seller. PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND claims that it gives greater value for the 
money invested than any other company. That such a claim has 
been proven may be seen in the number of men and women 
whose lot has been made easier by the Fund’s Ministry. Un- 
desirability can become a heavy liability in an insurance con- 
tract. Avoid regret by writing to: 


Pie: PRES BYEERLAN MINUS ERS’ -FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


1717 — Two hundred Thirty-seven Years — 1954 


FINE BROADCLOTH 


CLERICAL 
SHIRTS 


BLACK 


New catalog available illustrat- 
(PLAIN CUFF) ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
-glass @ vestments @ genuine 

$4.50 each bells @ other church crafts.’ 


3 for $12.95 studios of 
are GEORGE L. PAYNE 


W H { T E 15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 
(FRENCH CUFF) 
$3.75 cach aaNP Stained Glass CC indows 

3 for $10.95 | EOE 
PROMPT. DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


C.M. ALMY & SON, inc. 


e —————— IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 
562 Fifth Ave. TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR. VESTMENTS, 
REE SAMPLES. 
New York 36, N. Y. MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E Marblehead, Mass. 


DET VERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily | 
those of ‘‘Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors, 


> ENCOURAGEMENT 


I was interested and delighted + 
read your generous approval of ou 
“Mister Peepers” program in you 
Nov. 28 issue. (TV review by William 
Miller.) 

Since we try both to amuse and to 
observe good taste, entertain and yet 
not offend, it is most gratifying and 
reassuring to receive the encourage- | 
ment of editors and writers like your- 
self and highly representative publica- 
tions like E'piscopal Churchnews. 

I send you my sincere thanks for 
your commendatory article and the best 
of good wishes for continued success 
and satisfaction with your work. 


FRED COE 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 
RCA BUILDING, RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


> EXPRESSES CHAGRIN 


I wonder if any of your readers can | 
suggest how a busy parish priest can — 
escape the irritation and loss of time — 
involved in having his mail “cluttered 
up” with the .. . inanities of various 
groups of malcontents within the 
Church. This prostituting of the U. S. 
Mail seems to have reached epidemic — 
proportions of late. 

I have just received a badly mimeo- 
graphed and smudgy circular entitled 
“The Catholic News Letter, II.” I was 
not favored with issue No. 1, for which 
I am duly grateful. This (is an) incred-— 
ible specimen of “ecclesiastical Mce- 
Garthyism era? 

I hope to be spared all further issues 
hereafter. 


(THE REV.) GEORGE R. V. BOLSTER 
MEDFORD, ORE. 


> RE: OPEN COMMUNION 


Regarding a letter to the Editor 
(ECnews, Noy. 28, 54), concerning the 
“overlooking” of the Confirmation ru- 
bric, Prayer Book, p. 299, at the Open 
Communion service at Evanston, let 
me say this. 

If this overlooking or interpreting a 
rubric is “a flagrant violation,’ then 
so is the overlooking or interpreting of 
the rubric on p. 84, which forbids re- 
serving any of the consecrated bread | 
or wine left over from a celebration of 
the Holy Communion. 

It is interesting to note that thos 
who interpret the rubric forbiddin; 
reservation are true to the letter of the — 
Confirmation rubric, and vice versa. 

I doubt that any priest will be tried, | 
as our canons provide, for violating | 
either of the above-mentioned rubrics. 
The violator of either rubric does so | 
because he feels it should be done as 
more in line with our Lord’s will. 

Let’s give rubric for rubric and in- 
terpret one or the other; let’s obey the 
letter of both. There has been enough 
of the pot’s calling the kettle black. 


(THE REV.) BERT HONEA. JR. 
DENTON, TEX. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 
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Wi hy does the average churchgoer 


Here is the frank and considered opinion of the 


world’s leading specialists in church fund-raising 


Sixty-four cents—about the price of admission to a movie... 
less than the cost of a pound of butter . . . about half the price 
of a haircut. And yet, 64¢ is the average weekly amount that 
people give to their church. 
_ Why do we give so little . . . in this land where millions have 
so much? Is it lack of generosity? Is it an effort to evade re- 
sponsibility to the church? It is neither. The fact is that people 
generally give on the wrong basis. They give to help meet the 
needs of the church, when the greater need by far is their 
own—“‘the need of the giver to give.” The point missed is that 
Se tificial giving is an opportunity for grace to the giver. 

__. Emphasis on this Christian attitude toward giving is a positive 
cs in every Wells-directed canvass. It is the Wells Way of 
_ creative fund-raising. Using it, church after church has at least 
doubled its budget and permanently raised its standard of giving. 
_ A Complimentary Conference with Wells can help you solve 
“the financial problem of your church. You are invited to send 

the coupon at the right. Please check what you’d like. 


give only 64¢ a week ? 


Ask for information about Wells Insured Fund-Raising Services, with a 
record of recent canvasses completed for churches of your denomination 
and churches near you «© WELLS WAY is an International News- 
Magazine of Church Fund-Raising « A Wells Complimentary Con- 
ference with your church’s responsible leaders can be had without 
obligation. (Check coupon to have a Wells representative call you.) 


Ws ORGANIZATIONS 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING 


43 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 
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Wells Organizations 

Suite 1016, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Without obligation, please tell me about: 

1 Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 

—] Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 

C1 Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 

OO Have a Wells representative call me 
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Are you familiar with 
the workings of the 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION? 


Please Read this . . . 
You may be Greatly 
Interested 


What it is 


The American Church Building Fund 
Commission is a non-profit organization 
which functions solely for the benefit 
of the Episcopal Church in connection 
with the construction and repair of 
church buildings. For over seven dec- 
ades the American Church Building 
Fund has been the Episcopal Church's 
own finance organization. 


The A.C.B.F.C. has extended over 1400 
loans, totaling more than $6,100,000. 
These have been long term, low cost 
loans. 


How it works 


Our files are filled with letters express- 
ing appreciation for the financing of 
building projects that might otherwise 
have been abandoned—gratitude for 
improvements that might never have 
been made or that would have been 
postponed for an indefinite period. 


Why it merits 
Your Consideration 


So many loans have been made, it is 
now necessary to expand our revolving 
fund in order to meet the many new 
_ requests which are steadily coming in. 
With an adequate revolving fund, no 
worthy appeal need be turned down. 


How you may Help 


Clergymen and laymen alike have been 
most cooperative in this deserving 
undertaking. It is their contributions 
which have made the work of the 
A.C.B.F.C. possible. Wouldn't you be 
interested in learning more about this 
splendid project? 


Full details on one of the most helpful 
agencies of the Episcopal Church in 
America today may be obtained by 
writing to the address below. Why not 
drop us a line today? 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 


COMMISSION 
170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


> CONCERNING OUR NAME 


One thing that has troubled count- 
less thousands of loyal and earnest 
Churchmen for generations now is the 
misleading, hard-to-explain title of our 
Church. Very few of our people ever 
use the whole of that cumbersome, 
polysyllabic, mouth-filling hodgepodge 
—‘The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.” The 
great majority seems to prefer simply 
“Episcopal Church.” 

Back in 1883, the House of Bishops 
declared that the name Protestant 
Episcopal “was forced wpon us by ex- 
ternal pressure of circumstances.” That 
external pressure no longer exists, but 
the misfortunately applied label re- 
mains to annoy and misrepresent us. 
We should get rid of the part of it 
that contradicts the Creed, confuses 
our people, makes it look as though we 
were a Reformation-made body, and 
almost smothers recognition of us as a 
reformed Catholic Church. 

The need for a true, easily said, eas- 
ily written, clearly understood title is 
urgent. Not one really sound reason 
for retaining the present one “as is” 
exists. Let us hope for a _ title—and 
soon—upon which all Churchmen can 
agree and accept as adequate and fit- 
ting. 

SARAH D. LUTGE 
MASPETH, N. ¥. 


dinal Gibbons wrote a book, The Faith 
of Our Fathers. Among other things 
therein which were not complimentary 
to our Church, he flung the following 
challenge at us American Catholics: 
“Tf the ‘Protestant Episcopalians’ 
think that they have any just claim to 


openly and write it on the title page 

of their Bibles and Prayer Books?” 
The timidity of some Churchmen, 

and the errors of others in saying we 


tant” in our title, has kept the Church 
from accepting this Romanist chal- 
lenge. True, we confess that we are 
Catholics every time we profess the 
Catholic Creeds. But on the other hand, 
the “man in the street” and those 
others who do not know that this is so, 
and who know us chiefly by our pres- 
ent misleading title, are unaware that 


have the Catholic Ministry, the Catho- 
lic Seriptures and the Catholic Sacra- 
ments. 

Somehow, and some day, the sooner 
the better, our official title must be made 
to square with the facts of our true na- 
ture, purpose and relationship to the 
whole Church of Christ. 

L. FRANCES ELLSBREE 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 


> DISAPPOINTMENT... 


One of the things I appreciate most 
in Episcopal Churchnews is its broad, 


| Church news. In all but the latter 
category, however, I was very disap- 
pointed in your article on the visit of 
| the Queen Mother to New York Cathe- 
dral (HCnews, Nov. 28). It states at 
the beginning of the article that the 
Cathedral was filled with 8,000 watch- 
| ers and worshippers. ... I am sure 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 


Some years ago, the Romanist Car- | 


the name Catholic, why not come out | 


we profess to hold the Catholic Faith, | 


reverent and informative coverage of | 


(of all Churches!) must have ‘“Protes- | 


a\ DISCOVER A LIFE 
sc WORTH LIVING | 
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Tune in to the 


BACK fo the BIBLE 


Theo. H. Epp, Director 


Write for your person- 
alized listening schedule 
and FREE copy of ‘Ad- 
venturing by Faith,’’ 
a story of how two 
people believed God 
and sterted a world- 
wide radio ministry, 


e Broadcast i 

Dept. C ii, 

Box 233 Lincoln 1, Nebraska + 
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at SAVINGS up to 50% — 
If you have in your church women who like =~ 
to sew, these new CUT-OUT KITS for chasu- 
bles, superfrontals, markers, stoles, albs, { 
etc., can fill your vestment needs at almost 
half the price of custom-tailored vestments 
—yet give you the quality materials and 
beauty for which Cuthbertson ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments are distinguished. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow in- 
structions included. Send today for your 
FREE copy of illustrated, descriptive cata- 
Jog, complete with order forms. 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. iss! 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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that if your readers were spared de- 
tails as to the exact tilt of the Queen’s 
head and the condition of her eyelids, 
the idea might better have been con- 
veyed to them that Queen Elizabeth, 
who is a devout Christian, was not only 
hearing Bishop (Horace W. B.) Done- 
gan praying the dedication prayer, but 
was joining in it with him, as I am 
sure was the case. The subtle effects 
of this type of reporting of services of 
the Church is to undermine the 
Church itself and the worship of God, 
for whose promotion I know your mag- 
azine exists. 

(THE REV.) ROBERT S. S. WHITMAN 

LENOX, MASS. 


> A PROTEST 


The members of St. Luke’s Guild of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Luke’s 
Church wish to formally express to you 
their complete disagreement with the 
sentiment which is expressed in your 
editorial . . . and their disapproval of 
the policy which prompted its publica- 
tion (HCnews, Oct. 3). 

You do not define what you mean 
when you use the word “segregation.” 
This word is currently applied to the 
“separation by some legal means” of 
the white and Negro races. We do not 
understand that there is now, or ever 
has been, any separation of the white 
and Negro races in the Episcopal 
Church by means of any Church law or 
authority.... 

While you do not state your proposal 
plainly or frankly, it seems apparent 
that you would like to see the Negro 


and white congregations in our commu- 
nities integrated, whether happily so 
or not. ... When you advocate integra- 
tion of the races in our churches you 
must accept miscegenation of the races, 
not as an evil, but as an ideal to be 
encouraged as a part of the ideal of the 
brotherhood of men... . 

Do you suppose that such a proposal 
can be accepted by the body of Church 
membership even in theory? In practice 
is it not apparent that the fellowship 
and spiritual life of the Church would 
be greatly impaired, if not destroyed?... 

ST. LUKE’S WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 


> NO ‘SCRIPTURAL SANCTION’ 


Mr. Clarence B. Hewes’ letter regard- 
ing segregation (HCnews, Oct. 31) is 
one which I feel cannot go unanswered. 

I should like to call Mr. Hewes’ atten- 
tion to a few simple facts. Acts 17:26 
is but one sentence taken out of St. 
Paul’s address to the citizens of Athens 
on Mars Hill. In more complete con- 
text, St. Paul was saying that, ‘God 
made the world, and all things therein 

. and from one blood all nations of 
men... .” In spite of the fact that he 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: $4.50 yearly (26 issues—every 
other week); Single copies 25 cents. Canadian sub- 
scriptions, yearly, 50 cents additional and all other 
foreign subscriptions $1.00 additional. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send old address as printed 
on cover of Episcopal Churchnews, P. O. Box 1379, 
Richmond 11, Virginia. Allow four weeks for 
changes. 


goes on to say, “... and the bounds of — 


their habitation,” the important part of 


this paragraph is that God made all na- — 


tions from one... . 


St. Paul was not proclaiming to the ~ 


Greeks that men are different, and to 


be divided from each other. Rather, he ~ 
was saying that all men, regardless of — 


what their seeming racial origin might 
be, are creations of God, having as their 
common ancestor the first man God cre- 
ated. Further, he said that, because this 


is the real condition of man, those who — 


have slipped away from fellowship with 
God must return to Him in repentance 
for their ignorance of Him. In the end 
we will all be judged, not according to 
whether we are Caucasian or Negroid, 


but according to whether we have seen — 


the necessity of returning to our Cre- 
ator. 


Thus it will be seen that the princi- — 


igs 


ple of segregation does not have scrip- 


tural sanction... . 
History does not reveal that “mon- 


grelism has invariably lowered the tone 
.’ If the peo- — 
ples of the world had kept within the © 
“bounds of their habitations,’ America — 


of any social culture... 


would not exist.... 


The American tradition has always — 
reflected a certain pride in the fact that — 
our country is a “melting pot.” We do — 
not feel that the mixing of bloods has © 
made us a weak nation. Rather, we have © 


always felt that the combination of 


races has given us greater strength.... 


Mr. Hewes would do well to recon- 
sider the facts... . 
(THE REV.) A. A. ATTENBOROUGH 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For the Churchman who studies his Faith — 


important new books from Seabury 


Life in Christ 


By G. B. VERITY 


PAS rine rewarding book—for those who have already accepted the 
Bible as the truest account we have of the nature of God and the 
meaning of life. The author aims at helping these people understand more 
of what they find in the pages of the sacred writings. ‘Copious Biblical 


references, with separate index. 


The Churchman’s 


Heritage 


$3.00 


Mission Study 


Materials 
for 1955 


For parents, teachers, pupils—new books on 
the mission study theme, “The C 
pared by the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council. 


ity’, pre- 


Youth and the City. Young people’s book. 


Illustrated with photographs. 85¢ 


You Welcomed Me. Teacher's and Parent's 


A STUDY IN THE ETHOS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


By E. G. KNAPP-FISHER 


A Sie does membership in the Anglican Church mean and what 
special demands are made of its communicants, both as Anglicans 
and as members of the Church Universal? The author shows in simple 
terms how and why the Anglican Church is catholic and reformed 
authoritarian and liberal—a Church dedicated to the middle way, 
with moderation as its keynote. He provides the understanding 
necessary to realize the great opportunities for service offered by 


the Church. 


LOS 


Book, Junior, Illustrated with photo- 
graphs, 35¢ 


New Friends in New Places. Teacher's and 


$2.25 


Finding New Friends. 


Parent's Book, Primary. 45¢ 


Children’s Book, 

Primary, for use with New Friends in 

New Places. Illustrated in four colors. 
45 


At your bookstore 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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Silver Linings 


The hope, to which we have already alluded, that 
perhaps after all there will be no war in the near 
and foreseeable future (or at least the observation 
that the outbreak of war now seems much less 
likely than at any time since 1945), is obviously 
gaining ground at home and abroad. Press com- 
mentary, as well as the speeches of political lead- 
ers, 1s turning to this theme more and more fre- 
quently. , 

As we have said here before, it would not be 
surprising if this hope were justified, when we 
consider the type of war which any “next war” 
threatens to be. 

Mankind need not be particularly wise or espe- 
cially righteous in order to draw back from such 
a catastrophe. One is reminded of the amusing 
lines of G. K. Chesterton: 

“But just as all the neighbors—on the wall— 

Are drawing a long breath to shout ‘Hurray!’ 
The strangest whim has seized me—after all 

I think I will not hang myself today.” 


Two Dangers 

That such a hope is now so widespread, and that 
we have now such good grounds for indulging it 
that we need not suspect ourselves of mere wishful 
thinking when we do so, is indeed a welcome 
thought. But we must be careful to avoid two great 
dangers which this more optimistic mood may bring 
with it. 

The first is the danger of relaxation, a resting 
upon our oars, the illusion that the new hope of 
peace means that we can desist (at least to some 
extent) from our strenuous efforts to ayoid war 
and to place ourselves in such a position that 
we could defend ourselves if, despite all our 
efforts, war should nevertheless break out. 

We must remember that the more hopeful situa- 
tion in which we now find ourselves is to some ex- 
tent the consequence of the strenuous efforts the 
west has made since 1947. 

To abandon such efforts or to weaken in the reso- 
lution of our western defense policy would very 
probably be to destroy the more hopeful situation 
which they have brought about. 

The second danger is the danger of complacency. 
Arnold Toynbee has taught us that when civiliza- 
tions cease to be braced and challenged by external 
circumstances they must learn to challenge them- 
selves from within or their civilizing energies will 
decline. 

To challenge society from within is the role 
of the prophet and the prophetic Church. If a 
civilization finds itself confronted neither by 
the threat of enemies outside it, nor by the 
challenge of spiritual forces inside it, then it 
tends to become comfortable and complacent 
and its creative energies die down. 

The great danger to us in the west is the idea, 
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that still persists in some quarters, of a great re- 
turn to what is called “normalcy” after our present 
time of troubles has gone by. The mistake here is 
that people who talk in this way forget that it was 
out of the old “normalcy” that the present time of 
troubles came. To return after the war to the status 
quo ante bellum is to return to the state of affairs 
that produced the war. The long time of troubles 
which began in 1914 and is not yet over is not an 
unfortunate accident or an unpleasant interlude in 
the history of our civilization, but a judgment of 
God upon our civilization. 

Those who in the mercy of God survive the judg- 
ment will not survive long if they fail to learn from 
the judgment. ; 

It used to be said of the old Bourbon kings of 
France that they “forgot nothing and learned noth-. 
ing.” That was why it was useless to restore them to 
their throne. Those who think of any great return 
to “normalcy” are the new Bourbons. 

Real history is irreversible, and “as you was” 
is something that God never, never says to 
men. We may be sadder men and women be- 
cause of what has happened in the twentieth 
century, but merely to be sadder is not enough. 
Unless we are also wiser there is very little 
point in being sadder. 

If our civilization is not to return once more to 
the same kind of crisis and judgment as it has 
known twice in this century, we must aim at qnak- 
ing it a very different, a juster and more spiritual 
civilization that it ever was before the judgment 
came. 

Unless judgment transforms us spiritually it must 
ultimately break us physically. 

This is the great Bible law of history which we 
learn from the prophets of the Old Testament, and 
we must not forget it merely because the signs of 
the times seem, at least for the moment, rather 
more favorable than they were. 


A Policy for Happier Times 

Even happier times call for deliberate policies 
and for their own kind of sacrifice. Although there 
seems no immediate prospect of the communists 
launching a war of conquest there is still the pos- 
sibility and danger of infiltration of communism 
into those parts of the world where conditions 
favor it. 

Conditions are particularly favorable in those 
parts of Asia where great peasant masses live 
only just above, and often calamatously below, 
the bare level of subsistence. Such people are 
not very interested in politics or world affairs. 
They are interested in subsistence, and this 
one interest so obsesses them that they will 
clutch at every straw which seems to promise 
them better prospects of subsistence. 

A vague idea that the communists are more likely 
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to help them out of their misery than anybody else | 
will lead them to communism, unless they can be 


policies at home. For example, it means giving up, — 
almost certainly for the time being at least, the quest — 
for a balanced budget. Some people elevate the idea | 
of a balanced budget to the status of almost a moral | 
principle, certainly of a basic economic principle. 

It is doubtful whether we ought to entertain hard | 
and fast principles in such matters as this. To theg 
idealistic moralist, everything is a matter of prin- | 
ciple. To the cynic, on the other hand, everything is] 


a matter of expediency. ay 
It is useless to ask, from the Christian side, 
which of these two is right. From the Christian ij 
point of view both are wrong. 4 


Some questions are questions of principle and 
other matters are matters of pure expediency. The | 
wise man shows his wisdom by knowing which is iW 
which. From the standpoint of Christian judgment, ; 
the crass idealist is as foolish and wrongheaded as | 
the insensitive cynic. 4 

It would seem to me that the realm of economic | 
policy is, in the nature of the case, primarily a | 
realm of expediency. Here it is particularly im-_ 
portant not to have our minds cluttered up with al- | 
leged principles, which are not really principles at | 
all but prejudices and obsessions. 

A few more years without a balanced budget — 
will do much less harm to America and western i 
civilization than failure to give the Asiatic 
masses the economic aid and the economic hope 
which can keep them out of the stiffling em- 
brace of the communist bear. 


Final Exit-We Hope 


In some ways it was regretable, however in 
evitable, that twenty of his colleagues were foun 
ready and willing to vote against the censure o 
Senator McCarthy. Nevertheless the censure was 
voted, to the great relief of all those who really 
understand the true nature of the internal threat t 
democracy of the twentieth century. t 

His was the real treason of forsaking utterly the 
values which he pretended to defend. One is reminded 
of our Lord’s answer to the disciples who wished to || 
call down fire from heaven on the heads of the in- 
hospitable Samaritans: “Ye know not of what spirit 
ye are.” | 

The censure was a world event, not a domestic one. 
It dealt a tremendous blow against Russian propa- 
ganda throughout the world. That propaganda had 
used McCarthy as though he were the symbol of the. 
real America. Now he has been repudiated at the || 
highest level, and the Russian propaganda turned 
into nonsense. } 
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JANUARY 9, 1955: 1ST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


World-Wide Gatherings in U.S. 
Bolstered Christianity’s Aims 


1954 ROUND-UP 


A former California public rela- 
tions specialist, now a priest of the 
Episcopal Church studying in Eng- 
land, once suggested a new line be 
added to the litany: 

_“O, Ye Press, Radio and Televi- 
sion, Bless Ye the Lord.” 

If ever there was a year when that 
quip had especial merit, it is the one 
“just concluded. For it took all of the 
media of modern communication, 
translated in tons of negatives and 
newsprint, to keep the public in- 
formed of the doings of Christian 
Churches. 

- In London, Leipzig and Evanston; 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Rome, 
thousands of the faithful and the 
curious turned out to: 

Hear a famed evangelist; worship 
the Mother of God; proclaim the 
faith of the Church in the face of 
political oppression and contending 
ideologies; witness to the oneness of 
-a dominant division of Christendom; 
defend Catholic faith and practice; 
confess Christ as ‘“‘the Hope of the 
World.” 

Into this vast mosaic of a witness- 
ing Christianity, the Episcopal 
Church in the United States fitted 
predominantly in three great con- 
vocations. 


3 INTERNATIONAL 


To the American mid-west came 
the hymn-writer’s “red and yellow, 
-pblack and white’—delegates, observ- 
ers, visitors to one or all of these 
“meetings: 


> The Catholic Congress, sponsored 
by the American Church Union and 
held Aug. 1-3, in Chicago. 
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> The Anglican Congress, held for 
the first time in the U. S., and meet- 
ing Aug. 4-13, in Minneapolis, to 
witness to the unity of the Anglican 
Communion’s 327 dioceses and more 


‘than 30 million baptized members. 


> The Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, for which 1,600 
delegates, official visitors and con- 
sultants of Protestant and Orthodox 
faith from 163 denominations in 48 
countries, representing 168 million 
people, congregated, Aug. 15-31, on 
the campus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, Ill. 

Addressing more than 5,000 Anglo- 
Catholics, Old Catholics and Ortho- 


dox at a Solemn (Catholic) Congress 
Mass, Bishop G. Francis Burrill of 
Chicago urged delegates to work for 
“reunion with the Catholic Church, 
the Body of Christ,” as the only true 
path to Christian unity. 

Misquoted by a wire service, the 
Chicago diocesan hastened to make 
clear that he was seeking a return 
by all Christians to the basic faith, 
discipline and worship of the Holy 
Catholic Church, not the Church of 
Rome. 

Twelve thousand worshippers at 
Minneapolis’ municipal auditorium 
for the opening session of the Angli- 
can Congress heard Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill of the Episcopal 
Church score the “luxury” of living 
“in an ecclesiastical ivory tower” 
and labeled ‘‘un-Christian” and “un 
wise” any attempt to “wrap our tal- 
ent in a napkin and bury it in the 
earth in the name of preservation.” 

“Take out of the world every Com- 


Lenscraft Studios 


Former NCC presidents Sherrill and Martin flank incumbent Blake 
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munion but the Anglican,” the bishop 
warned, “and we should be in a par- 
lous state.” 

Though making a strong plea for 
cooperation between Churches, the 
Anglican Communion threw its heav- 
iest emphasis on turning its thoughts 
inward in four directions: Our Voca- 
tion, Our Worship, Our Message and 
Our Work. 

The Anglican Congress, which did 
much to cement the world-wide sense 
of unity and common purpose within 
the Anglican Communion, had some 
definite ideas on: 

Marriage: “We must uphold with 
resolution the Christian standard of 
life-long, monogamous marriage, and 
the mutual responsibilities of par- 
ents and children.”’ 

Race Relations: “We urge members 
of the Church to continue to witness 
strongly and wisely against all forms 
of discrimination.” 

A-Bomb: “It is the duty of the 
Christian citizen to do his utmost in 
prayer and influence, to the end that 
the nations of the world use nuclear 
energy only for God’s peaceful and 
creative purposes.” 

Witness: “A Church which lives 
for itself denies its Lord. Our wit- 
ness must reach out from the parish 
through the homes into the surround- 
ing community by the attitudes and 
behavior of Christians to their fel- 
low men in every walk of life.” 

Vocation: ‘Truly to be an Angli- 
can is to combine within oneself both 
Catholic and Protestant traditions in 
a dynamic relationship.” 

Worship: “The Book of Common 
Prayer is a principal bond of unity 
between and within the Anglican 
Churches, and is of high importance 
in interpreting our worship and doc- 
trine to other Communions. While 
varieties in forms of worship are 
legitimate in our Communion, the 
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Cartoonist Gibson, Fr. Beck’s collaborator, at drawing board 


degree of variation should not be 
such as to disrupt our unity.” 

Playing an important role as co- 
host with Bishop Sherrill was the 
Primate of England and head of the 
Anglican Communion, the Most Rev. 
and Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
also a WCC participant (SEE CUT). 
In the position of local welcomer 
was the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, 
Bishop of Minnesota, in whose dio- 
cese the Congress was held. 

Prior to the Minneapolis opening 
was an impressive “Day of Witness,” 
which treated New Yorkers to a mas- 
sive and colorful street parade of 
foreign Church dignitaries, and pro- 
duced a striking “witness” in an 
outdoor celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in an amphitheater on the 
Kast River drive. Chief celebrant was 
dark-skinned Stephen K. Tomusange, 
Assistant Bishop on the Upper Nile. 
Massive Attendance 

Moving in ever-widening circles, 
the ecumenical assemblies which 
characterized the summer of 1954 
progressed to the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, 
which brought the world in a capsule 
to Northwestern’s McGaw field house. 

Starting demonstratively with a 
gigantic, night-time Festival of Faith 
that overflowed the 125,000-person 
capacity of Soldier Field, and follow- 
ing closely with an impressive, multi- 
lingual opening service in Evanston’s 
First Methodist Church, the Second 
Assembly fixed its attention on its 
main theme, “Christ the Hope of the 
World,” and sought to find a unity in 
diversity, a oneness in division. 

At its conclusion, the Assembly had 
not accomplished too much in the way 
of concrete progress towards unity. 
“That,” in the words of Bishop Sher- 
rill, “is many years in the future.” 
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But it did bear witness to “a faith in © 
Jesus Christ” and ‘a desire to share — 
that faith with all men.” 24 

“We are not sufficient,” the As- — 
sembly’s closing Message concluded, — 
“for these things (the problems that ~ 
beset the world). But Christ is suf- 
ficient. We do not know what is com- — 
ing to us. But we know Who is com- ~ 
ing. It is He who meets us every day 
and who will meet us at the end— ~ 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Playing a leading role throughout 
the sessions, Bishop Sherrill found 
himself, at the Assembly’s close, on 
the new five-member presidium, © 
sharing that honor with Archbishop ~ 
Michael of New York City, Greek i 
Orthodox Archbishop with jurisdic- — 
tion over North and South America; _ 
Mar Thoma Juhanon, Metropolitan 
of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of — 
Malabar in South India; Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of the Evangelical Union 
Church of Berlin-Brandenburg, and — 
president of the Ecumenical Church 
of Germany, a federation of Luther- — 
an, Reformed and United Churches; q 
Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri of | 
Buenos Aires, Bishop in Argentina, — 
Uruguay and Bolivia of the Central — 
Conference of the Methodist Church {| 
of the U. S.; and the Very Rev. John | 
Baillie, renowned theologian and 
principal of New College, Edinburgh, 
representing the Church of Scotland. | 
To this assemblage was added the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of | 
Chichester, as an honorary presi- — 
dent. i 

These men succeeded outgoing 
presidents Bishop Eivind Berggrav 
of Norway; Pastor Mare Boegner of i 
France; Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of Washington; Dr. Geof-_ 
frey F. Fisher, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; and Archbishop Athena- 
goras of the Greek Orthodox Church. © 
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A sixth president, Miss Sarah Chak- 
ko of India, died last Spring. 

Another president on the scene was 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who, in his 
capacity as the nation’s chief execu- 
tive, extended America’s official wel- 
come to the assemblage and called 
for a “goal of inviting every single 
person in every single country in the 
world, who believes in the power of 
a Supreme Being, to join in a mighty, 
simultaneous, intense act of faith... 
a personal prayer by hundreds upon 
hundreds of millions—delivered sim- 
ultaneously and fervently for the 
devotion, wisdom and stamina to 
work unceasingly for a just and last- 
ing peace.” 


OVERSEAS 


While international attention was 
focussed on the American Mid-West 
during the summer of 1954, the 
Church was not without its Christian 
witness in other parts of the world. 

In the city of Leipzig, in the 
Eastern (Soviet) Zone of Germany, 
after much pro-and-con deliberation, 
satellite officials decided to allow the 
Evangelical Church in Germany to 
hold its annual Church Day, and 
were greeted by turnouts of between 
500,000 and 700,000 persons. In- 
cluded in the throng was the Rev. 
J. L. B. Williams, Virginia-born 
Episcopal priest and minister of the 
American Church in Bonn, who re- 
ported: 

“Perhaps the thing that impressed 
me most was the quiet sense of 


Some of the participants in New York “Day of Witness’’* 
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humor expressed by people, who, in 
the face of what almost certainly 
will be reprisals for declaring them- 
selves so boldly, wore their Kirchen- 
tag (Church Day) tags defiantly.” 

Impressive crowds turned out to 
hear Baptist evangelist Billy Graham 
in London’s Harringay Arena, where, 
though preaching a doctrine of fun- 
damentalism for which the Anglican 
Church had little enthusiasm, he 
earned plaudits for having injected 
a much-needed shot of adrenalin into 
the veins of should-be Church-goers. 

Early in the year, Premier Daniel 
F. Malan of the Union of South Af- 
rica showed signs of seeking to jus- 
tify his “apartheid” (segregation) 
policy to the rest of the world, when 
he acceded to the request of the Park 
Christian Reformed Church of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to “put his views on 
paper.” 

But if this was to be interpreted 
as a step toward cooperation, it was 
to prove a disappointment. For, as 
the year drew to a close, Bishop Am- 
brose Reeves of the Diocese of Jo- 
hannesburg took the regrettable step 
of closing Church of England mis- 
sion schools in Southern Transvaal 
as the only effective protest to the 
Bantu Education Act. 

(That piece of legislation, passed 
in 1953, would have reduced much- 


*(L. to r.) Bishops L. C. Usher-Wilson, Bishop 
on the Upper Nile; Jonathan G. Sherman, Suf- 
fragan of Long Island; Philipose Mar Chrysostom 
of the Mar Thoma Indian Church, Travancore; 
Stephen K. Tomusange, Assistant Bishop on the 
Upper Nile; Charles F. Boynton, Suffragan of 
New York; Robert Taylor of Pretoria, South 
Africa. 


needed government subsidies to the 
schools, and would have brought an 
end to the Church’s policy of inte- 
gration and the advancement of na- 
tive education.) 

In another part of Africa, a great 
humanitarian, theologian, musician 
and physician, Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer, received world recognition in the 
form of Sweden’s Nobel Prize and, 
what was for him probably even 
more immediately important, the 
award money that could be devoted 
to furthering the work of his hos- 
pital at Lambarene in the French 
Equatorial jungles of Gabon. 

In other parts of the world: 


> The Rt. Rev. Hidetoshi Nosse, who 
was imprisoned during World War II 
by the Japanese government for his 
views on Church policy, was conse- 
crated eighth Bishop of South Tokyo. 


> Two priests of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist were drowned 
when their outboard motorboat cap- 
sized in the Lake of Bays, Ontario, 
Canada, over the Memorial Day week- 
end. The victims were the Rev. Her- 
bert F. Hanlon, 44, vicar of St. 
Francis’ Church, Chicago, and the 
Rev. Richard Morley, 58, superior of 
the Society’s Canadian congregation. 
The mother house is in Cambridge, 
Mass. 


> The Missionary District of Cuba 
marked a half-century of progress, 
and Missionary Bishop Hugo A. 
Blankingship was presented by Presi- 
dent Batista with the National Car- 


Dr. Fisher relaxes from Evanston duties 


Consecration of Bishop Stokes at Boston’s Trinity Church 


los Manuel de Cespedes Order of 
Merit for his service to the republic. 


> Australia, which will play host 
to Bishop Sherrill next Fall, saw its 
Church property in New South Wales 
damaged by floods, and in Adelaide, 
capital of South Australia, by an 
earthquake. 


> The Sisters of St. Margaret, Epis- 
copal nuns in the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Haiti, ministered to victims 
of Hurricane Hazel. In another part 
of the world, another hurricane— 
Carol—toppled the famed tower of 
Boston’s Old North Church. 


NATIONAL 


No one event during 1954 so hit 
the conscience of the nation— 
Churched and un-Churched—as the 
decision of the Supreme Court, rul- 
ing against segregation in public 
schools on the basis of race. 

Paralleling this was the concern 
of the Episcopal Church over the site 
of its 1955 General Convention. The 
bid of Houston had been accepted 
at the 1952 Boston Convention, pro- 
vided Bishop Clinton S. Quin of 
Texas could guarantee delegates an 
integrated convention. This he at- 
tempted to do by arranging for non- 
segregated eating, housing and trans- 
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portation facilities, but he could not 
change existing ordinances or atti- 
tudes outside the convention. 

Faced with the disapproval of 
northern dioceses and the need to 
make a united witness to a watching 
world, Bishop Sherrill on June 8 
acted on the authority vested in him 
and made ‘“‘the most painful and diffi- 
cult” decision, in his own words, he 
had ever been forced to make: He 
withdrew Houston. 

Following this was Bishop Sher- 
rill’s acceptance of an invitation to 
hold the Triennial in Honolulu. Ex- 
tended by Missionary Bishop Harry 
S. Kennedy, the bid represented the 
first opportunity for General Con- 
vention to meet outside the conti- 
nental limits of the U. S. 

Among those later urging support 
of the Convention was the man ‘‘most 
disappointed” by the change, Bishop 
Quin. Speaking to a meeting of the 
Southwest Province Synod, he urged 
“all-out” backing of Honolulu. The 
Synod, however, also proposed that 
a motion be introduced at General 
Convention to change the canons so 
that only a major disaster of nature 
could effect the changing of a Tri- 
ennial site. 

With approval granted, Honolulu 
went ahead with Convention plans, 


and named Arthur B. Smith (SEE 
cut) Triennial general chairman. 

Concern over the issue of McCar- 
thyism also affected the Church dur- 
ing 1954. Changing pulpits on March 
21, Dean James A. Pike of New 
York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine and Dean Francis B. Sayre, 
Jry., of the Washington Cathedral 
leveled their fire at the Wisconsin 
senator for making America a “house 
divided.” Reaction to the sermons 
was both vitriolic and copious. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


The Church’s National Council 
held four meetings during 1954 as 
budgets were voted, plans approved, 
appointments made. In February, 
the Council gave impetus to the prev- 
iously adopted “Builders for Christ” 
drive for $4,150,000 in capital funds 
for domestic and overseas building 
needs, that, at the last report, has 
realized almost $3,500,000 in pledges. 

The Council also adopted an all- 
time record budget for 1954—$5,729,- 
441, with the lion’s share, $4,165,199, 
earmarked for missionary work. 

During the year, the Council: 
> Heard a report from Francis B. 
Sayre, Sr., back from a year spent 
in Japan as Bishop Sherrill’s per- 
sonal representative to the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kai. 
> Received the resignation of Rob- 
ert Jordan as head of the Promotion 
Department and installed John Rein- 
hardt, a Philadelphia advertising ex- 
ecutive, to succeed him. 
> Named the Rev. Dr. Vine V. De- 
loria, the first American Indian so 
honored, to the Council’s executive 
staff in the capacity of assistant sec- 
retary in the Division of Home Mis- 
sions. 
> Received the resignation of Chap- 
lain Percy G. Hall as head of the 
Armed Forces Division, and named 
Chaplain Robert J. Plumb, rector of 
Washington’s St. Mark’s Church, to 
succeed him. 
> Received the resignation of the 
Rev. Charles H. Long, Jr., assistant 
secretary in the Overseas Dept. 
> Named the Rev. Kenneth E. Nel- 
son of Los Angeles, executive sec- 
retary of the Division of Health and 
Welfare Services of the Christian 
Social Relations Department, and the 
Rev. Dana F. Kennedy of Woon- 
socket, R. I, executive secretary 
of the Division of Radio and Tele- 
vision in the Promotion Department. 
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CLERGY 


The year 1954 had its share of 
clergy deaths and new bishops conse- 
crated and installed, but a highlight 
was an award of the Junior Chamber 


of Commerce to Bishop William J. 


Gordon, Jr., of Alaska (SEE CUT), 
naming him one of the ‘10 outstand- 


ing young men of 1953.” At the time 


of his consecration, Bishop Gordon 


was the youngest bishop in the Epis- 
- copal Church. 


is 


: 


Barnwell; 
Phelps Stokes, 
(SEE CUT); Bishop Coadjutor Joseph 


Consecrated during 1954 were 
Bishop C. Gresham Marmion, Ken- 
tucky, succeeding Bishop Clingman; 
Bishop William H. Marmion, South- 
western Virginia, succeeding Bishop 
Phillips; Suffragan Bishop John J. 
M. Harte, Dallas; Bishop Albert R. 
Stuart, Georgia, succeeding Bishop 
Bishop Coadjutor Anson 
Jr., Massachusetts 
S. Minnis, 


Colorado; Suffragan 


Bishop Archie H. Crowley, Michigan. 
In Massachusetts, Suffragan Bishop 
~’ Raymond A. Heron retired. 


Elected but declining were Bishop 
William F. Lewis of Nevada, to be 
Bishop Coadjutor of Colorado, and 
the Rev. Robert F. McGregor of Oak 


Ridge, to be Suffragan Bishop of 
_ Tennessee. 


Elected and still to be consecrated 


-was the Rey. John Vander Horst, of 
Chattanooga, to be Suffragan Bishop 


of Tennessee. 
Installed were Bishops Frederick 


J. Warnecke, Bethlehem, succeeding 


Bishop Sterrett; G. Francis Burrill, 


Chicago; Russell S. Hubbard, Spo- 
._ kane, succeeding Bishop Cross, and 
Conrad H. Gesner, 
- succeeding Bishop Roberts. 


South Dakota, 


Elevated from the position of Suf- 


' fragan to Coadjutor in the Diocese 


of Virginia was the Rt. Rev. Robert 


_F. Gibson, Jr. 


Announcing retirements effective 


_ at the end of the year were Bishops 
' Arthur R. McKinstry, Delaware, and 


Granville G. Bennett, Rhode Island. 


~ Two American bishops died dur- 
-ing 1954. Both had served the Dio- 
-cese of New Jersey. 
- Paul Matthews, who had been living 
-in Winter Park, Fla., 
Jan. 17, at the age of 87. 
‘sey’s diocesan, the Rt. Rev. Wallace 
J. Gardner, died Oct. 22, in Trenton. 


Retired Bishop 


died there, 
New Jer- 


Several clergy were ‘‘on tour” dur- 


ing 1954, many of them visiting 


- Armed Forces installations in West- 


ern Germany, but one of the most 


significant was that of Minnesota’s 


_ Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, who con- 
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1954 ROUND-UP 


firmed many American servicemen 
and their families. 

Here and there with the clergy 
during 1954: 


& The Rev. David Works of North 
Conway, N. H., continued his cru- 
sade on the problem of alcoholism 
and was the spark behind the forma- 
tion of the North Conway Founda- 
tion, Inc., an inter-denominational 
organization formed to further the 
program against a national menace. 


>The Rev. George Bean of St. 
Mark’s Church, Richmond, Va., fol- 
lowed a long line of Episcopal pre- 
decessors in his appointment as chap- 
lain of West Point. 


> The Rev. Davis B. Carter of West 
Texas announced his decision to be- 
come a “worker priest” in the field 
of politics. He will work as admin- 
istrative assistant in the Washing- 
ton office of Congressman Jack 


Brooks of Beaumont. 


> The Rev. Dr. Almon R. Pepper, 
head of the Christian Social Rela- 
tions Department, showed that he 
practices what he preaches when he 
personally endorsed a family of refu- 
gees. 

Clergy everywhere learned that 
they are now eligible for benefits 
under the Amended Federal Social 
Security Act. They come under the 
Act on a voluntary, self-employed 
basis. 


i 2 aa 


Alaska’s Bishop Gordon 
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LAYMEN 


Early in the year, the Presiding 
Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work outlined a four-point program 
aimed at mobilizing the Church’s 
manpower in evangelism. The Com- 
mittee accepted as its four main re- 
sponsibilities: 


> Deepening the spiritual life of 
the layman through a continuing em- 
phasis on the Sacraments, Prayer 
and the study of Holy Scriptures. 


&> Extending the impact of Christi- 
anity through personal evangelism 
and the establishment of new 
churches. 


> Providing proper financial support. 


> Enlisting laymen’s special skills 
and talents. 

At a series of noon-day services, 
laymen famed in many walks of life | 
mounted the pulpit at Trinity, New 
York, to speak up for their religion. 
Bearing witness were such notables ~ 
as Basil Rathbone, Walter “Red” 
Barber and Lee H. Bristol, Jr. 

More and more men, advanced in 
years and well-established in profes- 
sions, announced their intention to 
enter the ministry. Heading a long 
list of such candidates was Brigadier 
General Lester H. Maitland of the 
Air Force Reserve, who, along with 
the late “Billy” Mitchell played a 
prominent role in the Air Force’s de- 
velopment. 


WOMEN 


Appointments of women to princi- 
pal roles in Church work included 
the naming of Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel to preside at the Auxiliary 
Triennial next year in Honolulu, and 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Jr., of 
Austin, Texas, to assist her. Mrs. 
Wedel is the wife of Dr. Wedel, war- 
den of the College of Preachers in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Robert R. Vance of Worth- 
ington, Ohio (SEE CUT), was named 
chairman of the Auxiliary’s national 
executive board, succeeding Mrs. 
Sumner Walters of Stockton, Calif., 
wife of the Bishop of the Missionary 
District of San Joaquin. 

Meanwhile, women made impor- 
tant contributions on the diocesan 
and parish levels. Among them, Mrs. 
Clara Tighe of Birmingham, Michi- 
gan, who became known as the “in- 
formation center” in her diocese by 
spreading the facts about alcoholism; 
Mrs. H. C. Sanders of St. Paul’s 
Church, Newport, Ark., who spent 
2,000 hours making 30 feet of needle- 
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observers at a National Council meet- _ 
ing was inaugerated at the year’s — 
end. Visitors at the December meet- — 
ing were Harry E. Shelley, Jr., pres- — 
ident of the student body of the — 
Philadelphia Divinity School, and ~ 
Edward E. Elliott, president of the a4 


point covering for altar rail cushions; 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, termed “Lay 
Woman of the Year” by a Cleveland 
magazine; Mrs. Henry Chapman, 
Alaska Mother of 1954, and Mrs. 
Frances Morton, recognized nation- 
ally for her slum clearance work in 
Baltimore. 


YOUTH 


Twenty-three-year-old Roderick 
French of La Grande, Ore. (SEE CUT), 
chairman of the United Christian 
Youth Movement and Episcopal 
youth delegate to the Evanston As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches, gained an American “‘first’’ 
when he was elected to the dual posi- 
tion of chairman of the WCC Youth 
Committee and the World Council of 
Christian Education. 

In another election, David O’Hara 
of St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver, 
Wash., was named chairman of the 
- National Association of Canterbury 
Clubs. 

In the mid-west, a young Okla- 
homan proved that young people do 
listen to sermons, and a Richmond, 
Va., youngster furthered interde- 
nominational relations through his 
flair for fixing clocks. 

At the Church of the Redeemer in 
Okmulgee, Okla., acolyte Jimmy Stan- 
ley heard the rector, the Rev. G. C. 
Stutzer, mention that the church 


tower needed painting. He appealed : 


to firemen for a ladder, and they did 
the job for him. 

In Richmond, eleven-year-old Allen 
Barringer, whose parents are com- 
municants at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, climbed to the belfry of Pace 
Memorial Methodist Church and 
fixed the clock that had been stopped 
for several years. All it needed was 
a little oil and a couple of shafts 
straightened, but the church had 
been told it would cost $2,000 to re- 
pair. Allen did the job out of the 
goodness of his heart, and in a com- 
munity spirit. 

The new ‘Miss America’ turned out 
to be an active churchwoman, 18- 
year-old Lee Ann Meriwether of St. 
Francis’ Church in San Francisco. A 
choir singer, she had been active in 
the YPF and G.F:S. 

In the ‘junior grade’ department, 
choirboys of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine’s choir school in 
New York voted to accept paddling 
as a disciplinary measure, rather 
than the loss of television privileges. 
The wrath of parents descended on 
the school’s headmaster, Canon Dar- 
by W. Betts, and, after a short period 
of experimentation, the method was 
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discarded—but not until it had re- 
ceived attention in papers through- 
out the country. 

Another choir school made head- 
lines when the 40 choir boys of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Manhattan, often 
referred to as “Saints and Singers,” 
moved into a new $500,000, four- 
story brick building on West 55th 
Street. 


Mrs. Vance: WA Board Chairman 


EDUCATION 


Three hundred seniors graduated 
from the Church’s seminaries last 
June, and 1,141 students enrolled 
for the Fall term, including the first 
Negro at Sewanee on a full-time 
basis. 

Berkeley Divinity School in New 
Haven, Conn., which celebrated its 
100th anniversary, added a distin- 
guished member to its faculty in the 
person of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Herbert 
W. Hall of Scotland’s United Diocese 
of Aberdeen and Orkney. He joined 
the Connecticut seminary’s faculty as 
visiting lecturer. 

The revitalized Episcopal Theolo- 
gical Seminary in Kentucky, dormant 
for many years, received the approv- 
al of the Fourth Province Synod in 
its progress towards full national 
accreditation. 

On the national level, the Division 
of Curriculum Development. of the 
Department of Christian Education 
announced that three courses in its 
long-awaited “new curriculum’ will 
be ready for Sunday Schools next 
Spring. 

A new policy of inviting repre- 
sentative students from each of the 
Church’s seminaries to be official 


senior class. 


VISITORS 


Heading a list of distinguished y 
visitors to Episcopal churches during | 
1954 was the Queen Mother of Eng- | 
land. While touring the eastern coast 
she unveiled a Mother- — 


of the U. S., 
hood Window at the Cathedral of St. 


John the Divine in N. Y., said Armis- — 


tice Day prayers at Williamsburg’s 
Bruton Parish Church, and included 
in her visit stops at the Washington 
Cathedral, Harlem’s St. Martin’s 
Church, and St. Anne’s in Annapolis. 

President Eisenhower visited Rich- 
mond, Va., to witness in St. Paul’s 


Church an anniversary service for 


the Richmond Light Infantry Blues; 
and Chief Justice Earl Warren also 
journeyed to that southern city to 
pay homage to a famous high court 
predecessor, John Marshall, at a serv- 
ice in Monumental Church. 


HERE AND THERE 
As the year drew to a close, Bishop 
Sherrill addressed the annual con- 
vention of the National Council of 
Churches meeting in Boston, Mass., 


and (a past president himself) posed ih 


with outgoing chieftain, Bishop Wil- 
liam C. Martin of the Methodist 
Church and newly-elected NCC head > 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated - 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. (SEE CUT). NCC’s Gen- 
eral Board changed official reference 
to member churches from “Protes- 
tant and Orthodox” to “Protestant, 
Anglican and Orthodox.” 

South Carolina received three Ne- 
gro congregations into its conven- 
tion for the first time. 

In the Far West, the Diocese of 
California ended a year-long cen- 
tennial observance that began Sept. 
2a LOG. 


On the lighter side, the Rev. Henry © 
C. Beck, rector of Calvary Church — 
in Flemington, N. J., working with © 
the aid of artist W. Bolte Gibson © 
(SEE CUT), published another book 


of cartoons—‘‘More Fun in Church” 


—proving that even in a busy year 


< 


the Church cannot afford to take it- | 


self so seriously that the scriptural — 
admonition, “Be Joyful in the Lord,” — 


is lost in a welter of mechanical de- 
tails.—EDWIN S. TOMLINSON. 
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[Initial Approval Given 


‘Bold’ Missionary Plan 


A broad advance in the Episcopal 
Church’s overseas missionary policy, 
and a reply to one of the nation’s 
most insistent social questions—seg- 
regation in the public schools—have 
given evidence that the Church is 
alert to fresh opportunities, and con- 
cerned with fundamental human 
problems, arising from today’s world- 
wide political and social ferment. 

Launching what the overseas di- 
rector, Bishop John B. Bentley, de- 
scribed as “a bold venture,” the Na- 


- tional Council at its December meet- 


ing approved, in principle, a propos- 


al of the Overseas Department that 


mission work be established in new 
areas of Central and South America. 
The Council, convening at Sea- 
bury House, Greenwich, Conn., au- 
thorized Bishop Bentley to explore 
such a project with the aim of in- 
cluding it in the proposed program 
for the new triennium, which must 
be adopted by General Convention. 
Conversations between Church of 


England and Episcopal Church lead- 


ers were held during the Anglican 
Congress in Minneapolis. They in- 
dicated, the bishop said, that the 
English will soon transfer to the 
American Church jurisdiction over 
Latin American areas now adminis- 
tered by the Church of England. 

The American Church already min- 
isters in Colombia and parts of Bra- 
zil and Central America. 

Explaining his déepartment’s new 
thinking, Bishop Bentley told Coun- 
“our dream is 
eventually to have mission work in 
every country of Central and South 
America.” 

“The Church of England has never 
had the dream or the means,” he de- 
clared. “If it’s to be done, we must 
gor it.”? 

The work, he said, would not be 
simply chaplaincy to embassy per- 


‘sonnel and tourists, but would be 
‘an evangelistic effort to establish 


a native, indigenous Church in each 
of the Latin American countries. 
Asia Also Affected 

Meantime, Bishop Bentley added, 
in line with the Church’s new mis- 
sionary outlook, the department has 


begun establishing “token’’ mission- 


aries in another important area of 
headaches and hopes—Southeast 


_ Asia. 


Already, two missionaries each 
are in Okinawa, Formosa, and Hong 
Kong, and one is at Madras. Mis- 


sionaries are under appointment to 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Bombay and Lahore, preparing to de- 
part this year. 

An American also is working in 
the Near East—at Beirut—under 
jurisdiction of the Bishop in Jeru- 
salem. His salary is paid by the 
Good Friday offering. 

Impelled to long range planning 
for still another Asian area—China 
—by constant reports along the 
“bamboo vine’ that the Chinese peo- 
ple are disillusioned with Commu- 
nism, and that it may collapse within 
a decade, the National Council will 
explore methods of preparing for 
the day when the Church can return. 

Bishop Karl M. Block of California, 
chairman of the Overseas Depart- 
ment, will head a committee which 
will meet before General Convention, 


we must do it’ 


Bishop Bentley: ‘... 


probably in San Francisco, to get 
this program started. 

One possibility: scholarships to 
Chinese Nationalist students in this 
country, for missionary and theo- 
logical study. The Roman Catholic 
Church, Bishop Block reported, is 
understood to have 200 men training 
for Chinese missionary work. 

National Council also evidenced 
its concern and feeling about the 
contemporary American scene, where 
political and social concepts and in- 
stitutions are being shaken by the 
Supreme Court decision against ra- 
cial segregation in the schools. 

The results of a two-month study 
of the question by its Division of 
Christian Citizenship, headed by the 
Rev. M. Moran Weston, brought 
from Council members the statement 
that “judged in the light of Chris- 


tian principles . . . the Court’s de- 
cision is just, right, and necessary.” 

“The Court’s ruling is more than 
a matter of law and order ... it is 
also a matter of religious faith and 
democratic principles .. . for it has 
to do with the will of God and the 
welfare and destiny of human be- 
ings,” their resolution declared. 

“We thank God,” it added, “that 
through His Holy Spirit, He has put 
it into the hearts of many to un- 
dertake voluntarily to remove these 
barriers between the children of our 
land. These efforts have demon- — 
strated that the decision is as work- 
able in practice as it is sound in 
principle... 

Integration Urged 

“With full and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the very real and very 
great difficulties faced by the Church 
and Churchmen in many areas, we 
feel compelled, however, to appeal to 
Churchmen and others everywhere, 
to join with all men and women of 
good will, to realize in the Church 
and in the community the principles 
and goals of the Court’s decision.” 

In accepting Dr. Weston’s thick 
factual report and the guiding prin- 
ciples prepared by the Christian Citi- 
zenship Division and 12 clergy and 
lay leaders from eight states below 
the Mason-Dixon line (some of which 
are incorporated in the above re- 
ported resolution), the Council com- 
mended them for study to the whole 
Church and to others. 

The Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations and its Division of 
Christian Citizenship were instructed 
to keep the Council informed on uses 
made of the documents throughout 
the Church, and to continue giving 
leadership in the matter. 

The Council noted from the report 
that parochial, diocesan and pro- 
vincial bodies of the Episcopal 
Church have already taken “positive 
and supportive action,” ranging from 
affirmations of general principles to 
specific recommendations or specific 
acts in crisis situations. 

Declared National Council’s reso- 
lution: the report and guiding prin- 
ciples are “in keeping with the spirit 
and intent of the resolutions of the 
General Convention of 1952 on jus- 
tice and equal opportunity.” 

Those resolutions oppose discrim- 
ination based on color or race in 
every form, within the Church and 
without, in this country and inter- 
nationally. 

(A supplemental story on other 
action and reports will follow in Jan. 
16th issue.) 


PARISHES 


Oriental Students Enjoy 
‘Northern’ Hospitality 


An experiment in international un- 
derstanding, tried by a parish in 
New York City, has met with such 
enthusiasm and success that it may 
become an annual event. 

The parish is Epiphany, whose 
rector is the Rev. Hugh D. McCand- 
less. The experiment was an invita- 
tion by members of the parish to 
Chinese and Japanese students in 
New York to be dinner guests at in- 
dividual homes of parishioners after 
a Sunday service. 

Participating were 46 students 
and 24 parish members. 

The students, who came to Epiph- 
any through the auspices of the 
Japan Society and the China Insti- 
tute, met their hosts at a coffee hour 
after the service, where Mr. Mc- 
Candless, using a few carefully 
picked Chinese and Japanese words, 
greeted them. 

A Chinese student and a Japanese 
student spoke briefly about their life 
in the United States, before hosts 
and guests were matched up. 

Students brought cameras to take 
pictures of their hosts and the Amer- 
ican homes into which they’d been 
invited. Reports coming back indi- 
cated that many lasting friendships 
may have been formed. 

One young nurse and her room- 


mate at New York Hospital enter- 
tained two Chinese girls in the 
hospital cafeteria. They took their 
guests on a complete tour of the hos- 
pital, including a look at operating 
rooms and instruments, ‘‘so if they 
ever got sick in New York they 
wouldn’t be afraid.” 

An elderly member of the parish 
and her two college-age granddaugh- 
ters entertained three Japanese men. 
Questions and answers flew between 
all members of the party, the guests 
carefully writing down most of the 
answers to their questions. Before 
leaving, one of them gave a thank- 
you speech in Japanese, which was 
translated by one of his companions. 

Another hostess, entertaining four 
Japanese men, found their religious 
affiliations to be Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist and Shinto. 

The experiment was conceived 
after someone had suggested to pa- 
rishioners that Chinese and Japanese 
students in New York don’t have 
much opportunity to meet Americans 
in the simple, friendly, informal at- 
mosphere of American homes, and 
that, on the other hand, they have 
plenty of opportunity to receive bad, 
wrong or confusing impressions of 
American life. 

Foreign students of other nation- 
alities may be included in any future 
“adventures in hospitality’’ by 
Epiphany. 


Come join the happy throng! Church School pupils of St. Michael’s, Grosse 
Pointe Woods, Mich., are enjoying the extra room a new parish house gives 
them. The $120,000 building was dedicated late in November, 1954. 
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Carl Joyner, Grosse Pointe 


DECEASED 


& DEACONESS AMELIA PROPPER, Nov. = 
20, at the House of the Holy Com- — 
forter, New York, ten days after she 
had celebrated her 106th birthday. 
She had been the oldest woman in 
Church service. Deaconess Propper — 
began her Church work at the Wak- _ 
palla Indian School, S. D., in 1910. — 
She was a registered nurse, and in 
the following’ 20 years she was in 
charge of mission infirmaries and 
clinics at a number of church sites. 
In Anniston, Ala., where she was 
deaconess-nurse for the parish school 
of St. Michael and All Angels’ — 
Church, Deaconess Propper organ- | 
ized an afternoon clinic for local — 
citizens in the school building. Today 
the clinic is the Anniston City Free 
Hospital. Deaconess Propper retired 
in 1932. 


& THE REV. DR. SAMUEL STEINMETZ, 
67, at McKinley Hospital, Trenton, 
N. J., following a long illness. He 
had been rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, Trenton, for 33 years until 
his retirement in 1953. While there, 
he served as chaplain of the city’s 
police and fire departments. Dr. 
Steinmetz was first dean of the 
Trenton-Burlington Convocation and 
chairman of the standing committee 
on constitutions and canons of the 
New Jersey diocese, 1938-52. He 
also served churches in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, where he was born. 


> CARY DAVIS MACRAE, 78, in Wil- 
mington, N. C., where she was a 
member of St. James’ Church. Mrs. 
MacRae was the daughter of George 
Davis, Attorney General of the Con- 
federacy, and the widow of Donald 
MacRae. For many years she taught 
in the parish Sunday School, was a 
mission study leader of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and Educational Secretary 
of the diocesan Auxiliary. Her sum- 
mer home was in Linville, N. C., and 
it was there that she helped with the © 
establishment of All Souls’ Church. 


> CHARLES H. GIBSON, poet and horti- 
culturist, in Boston, in November, 
just before his 80th birthday. Fu- 
neral services were held at Trinity 
Church where he had been a member 
for 50 years. Mr. Gibson was known 
for his fine collection of poetry and 
was at one time an unpaid member 
of the old Boston Park and Recrea- 
ation Commission. His two homes ~ 
were considered as period museum _ 
showplaces whose furnishings dated 
to the Victorian Era. 
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SPORTS 


Two Up, Two Down: Eye ’55 


By RED BARBER 


LTHOUGH football now has given 
way to winter sports and the hot 
stove baseball league, it’s not too 
late to toss a couple of bouquets to 
two undefeated teams which deserve 
attention in this journal. 

Church-associated Trinity College 
‘in Hartford, Conn., and Hobart Col- 
lege in Geneva, N. Y., both can boast 
'an admirable grid season, Trinity 
winning seven straight and Hobart 
eight in a row to merit high recogni- 
tion in their respective circles. 

It was Coach Dan Jessee’s 23rd 
year at Trinity, and third unde- 
feated team in his career there, as 
_his boys chalked up 216 points to 
opponents’ 58. Up at Geneva, the 
Hobart club gave Coach Edward J. 
' Tryon his first all-win season in 
his nine years there, routing the 
eight foes in total points, 256 to 54. 

Both squads were not too deep 
in personnel, Trinity surprising Ath- 
letic Director Ray Oosting, who feels 
that because of lack of depth the 
'team was fortunate in that there 
were no serious injuries during the 
season. Hobart’s athletic director, 
Francis L. Kraus, attributes his 
team’s success to a “closely knit unit, 
including nine seniors, with a great 
desire to win.” 

Standouts, helping to lift Dan 
Jessee’s win column to 100 over the 
span of years, were Trinity’s Cap- 
tain Frank Lentz, a tackle of Darien, 
‘Conn., and Charlie Sticka, fullback 
of Natick, Mass., who was selected 
on the Little All-America. At Hobart, 
Coach Ed Tryon’s task was made 
that much more pleasant by Captain 
William Morton, of Illion, N. Y., a 
halfback who was also a choice on 
the Little All-America, and a home- 
town guard, Dom Bruno of Geneva. 

The only common foe of both teams 
was St. Lawrence, spanked by Ho- 
bart 20-6 and by Trinity 34-6. In 
its schedule, Hobart blanked Kenyon, 
Ohio Episcopal college, 32-0. The 
other Church college fielding a foot- 
ball team, Sewanee in Tennessee, a 
grid powerhouse some years back, 
was not scheduled this year by either 
Hobart or Trinity. 

Bringing his own “record” to a 
dinner feting the Trinity squad last 
month was Columbia’s Lou Little, 
proud owner of over 100 victories at 
that Manhattan center of learning, 
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a well-chosen featured speaker-coach 
since the affair also honored Jessee 
for reaching the century mark in 
the win column. 

Meanwhile, in Geneva, there was a 
dinner for the Hobart squad at the 
school, and at an Elks’ Club get- 
together the city’s Chamber of Com- 
merce had trophies for the players 
and another trophy for the college. 

For the record, here are the 
scores: Trinity beat Williams, 38-0; 
Bowdoin, 28-14; St. Lawrence, 34-6; 
U. 8S. Coast Guard Academy, 42-6; 
Tufts, 27-6; Amherst, 21-12, and 
Wesleyan, 26-14. Hobart defeated 
Wagner, 40-6; Allegheny, 32-7; 
Univ. of Buffalo, 45-0; Kenyon, 32-0; 
Union, 32-21; St. Lawrence, 20-6; 


Hamilton, 42-7, and Alfred U., 13-7. 


At Kenyon, in Gambier, O., the 
coach and athletic director, William 
C. Stiles, ran up against a “green 
team” proposition, and went through 
a seven-game schedule without a vic- 
tory. Kenyon was outscored a total 
of 165 to 7, losing to Ashland, 40-0; 
Wooster College, 7-0; Muskingum, 
26-0; Hobart, 32-0; Capital U., 27-0; 
Hamilton, 27-7, and Hiram, 6-0. 
Nevertheless, Stiles was not only 
openly depressed. He has a “bright” 
outlook, quipping: ‘‘One thing is cer- 
tain; we can’t do any worse next 
year.” 

Down in the hills of Tennessee, 
Sewanee suffered a similar fate, hav- 
ing its ‘‘worst season ever,” accord- 
ing to athletic director Walter 
Bryant. The Sewanee club, coached by 
Ernie Williamson, lost eight straight 
contests, coming out on the wrong 
end of the total scoring 148 to 58, 
succumbing to Howard, 20-7; Muill- 
saps, 18-13; Mississippi College, 7-6; 
Wabash, 17-0; Hampden-Sydney, 


14-0; Centre, 21-7; Southwestern 
(Memphis), 32-19, and Ohio Wes- 
leyan, 19-6. 


There was a “bright’”’ outlook, too, 
at Sewanee, in the eyes of Walt 
Bryant, who measures the yardstick 
of the victory-less season this way: 
“We were a sophomore team. Much 
credit for keeping the scores down 
must go to Coach Williamson and his 
backfield mentor, J. M. Peebles. As 
I do, they can visualize a vastly 
improved squad in ’55, and col- 
lectively we are looking forward to 
our share of wins.” 


= HAT RACKS 


Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, dry 
and “‘in press’, No. 3 wall 
racks come in any length to 
fit; 4 spaced coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin CK 119 


Wardrobe units for every church need 
fa including portable umbrella and 
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overshoe racks for entrances. and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


Fabrica 

The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. * New York 7, N. Y. 


FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for F EE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 


World Famous 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


franz Mayer 


A wa & COMPANY of 


AMERICAN IMPORTER 
Russell Church Studios 


BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM. N C 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 

" MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
| & BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


MEA \ STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


SS RUBBER SCRUBBER 


(i | “THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 
Cleons and polishes quickly and easily 
++ leaves hands soft and +m-o-0-t-hi 


Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber, try ir—you'll love itl 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


WATERTOWN, N.Y. , 


: &. 
br $0 


and full 
particulars 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
56", 6, 65" and*7” . - $1.00 


MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


abrics +- hangings + Stolcs 


BY THE YARD OR 

FULLY te ates 
EMBROIDER BY iA 
SKILLED NEEDLEWORKERS 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
ALTAR LINENS - SURPLICES 


also pure linen by the yard 


; MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christ- 
mas overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value 
or money refunded. Order by mail. Lin- 
coln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


Raise $50, $75, $100 EXTRA MONEY 
FOR YOUR CHURCH OR YOURSELF 
Sell Amazing Value 21 for $1 
Religious Greeting Card Ass’t. 
Show new All Occasion, Haster 
ass’ts., wrappings, novelties. 
Profits to 100% plus cash bonus. 
Write today for Free Trial out- 
fit of Feature boxes on_approval, 
; 14 FREE a Imprinted 
Stationery, Napkins, Pencils, 
FREE Surprise Gift, Fund- 
Raising Plan. 

NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 


North Abington 191, Mass. 


Catal 
FREE Sciiing’ Guide 
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CLERGY 


Heroic Rescue of Soldiers 
Brings Medal to Chaplain 


Captain John Castles Francis, 
paratrooper chaplain at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., has received the Sol- 
dier’s Medal for heroism for his 
rescue of soldiers from the burning 
wreckage of a C-119 (Flying Box- 
car). 

He was in the area when the air- 
craft plunged into an Army mess 
hall at Fort Bragg, N. C., last Spring, 
and ran immediately to the scene 
of the crash. The citation accom- 
panying the chaplain’s award, stated 
in part: 

“Although there was immediate 
danger of explosion of the gas tanks 
inside the plane, with complete dis- 
regard for his own safety, he entered 
the wreckage and succeeded in re- 
moving two of the personnel. In an 
effort to rescue another person, he 
again entered the flaming aircraft 
and attempted to remove a soldier 
who was hopelessly entangled in the 
wreckage. 

“Failing in this attempt, he re- 
mained to administer the last rites 
to the injured man even though the 
flames were creeping nearer.” 

A native of Morristown, N. J., 
Chaplain Francis is a graduate of 
the Hill School, Yale University and 
General Theological Seminary. 

During the war, he served in the 
Pacific theatre as a combat officer 
commanding an artillery battalion. 
He later joined the national guard 
reserve and served as a chaplain 
for the Seventh Regiment. 

‘Before he came to Fort McPherson, 
he was assistant to the rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 

Maj. Gen. R. G. Gard, deputy com- 
mander of the Third Army, pre- 
sented Chaplain Francis with the 
Soldier’s Medal. 


Not Money Nor Time 


Why does a man decide on the 
ministry? 

“How does a human being know 
why he wants to be a clergyman? 
Not for the pay; not for the hours. 
There must be something inside the 
man. I have felt that this is some- 
thing I very much want to do.” 

So 49-year-old William V. G. Me- 
Garrett of Hollis, Long Island, was 
ordained to the diaconate late last 
Fall after 27 years of teaching, eight 
of which were spent as principal of 
the High School of Commerce - in 
New York City. He’ll continue his 
work in the field of education until 


Chaplain John Francis 


he is ordained to the priesthood, but 
he’s been assigned to serve at St. 
Gabriel’s Church, his parish in 
Hollis. 

A former communicant of the 
Roman Catholic Church, he changed 
his affiliation about 15 years ago. 

“T felt that the Episcopal Church 
more nearly represented my idea of 
the relation I would like to see be- 
tween a man and his Church,” he 
said. 

Mr. McGarrett was a lay leader 
and one of the field officers of the 
Department of Promotion of the 
Diocese of Long Island. He was also 
one of three men sent by Bishop 
James DeWolfe to Seabury House 
last Spring for a provincial laymen’s 
training conference. Before becom- 
ing principal of the High School of 
Commerce, he was head of the De- 
partment of Social Studies at An- 
drew Jackson High School, St. 
Alban’s, Queens, and a teacher of 
economics in the New York City 
school system. 


Tempting Slip 

Curious citizens of Fresno, Calif., 
flocked to St. James’ Cathedral there 
after reading in The Fresno Bee 
that Dean James M. Malloch would 
preach on revising the Lord’s Prayer 
to change the words “Lead us not 
into temptation” to “Let us fall into 
temptation.” 

In response to queries, the good- 
natured dean laughingly explained 
the wording of the newspaper story 
came about through an error made 
in setting the type. 

The line, of course, should have 
read “Let us NOT fall into tempta- 
tion.” 
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: African Education Policy 
| Draws Stronger Protest 


The Church in South Africa con- 

* tinues to react strongly to the Bantu 
| Education Act, passed over a year 

ago but still the center of a bitter 

Church-State battle over racial 

segregation. 

Dr. R. Selby Taylor, Anglican 
Bishop of Pretoria, ordered the clos- 
ing of 77 mission schools next April 
1. And plans to close the Grace Dieu 
Anglican, non-European training col- 
| lege also were announced in Pretoria 
by Archdeacon S. P. Woodfield, 
principal. 

Earlier, Dr. Richard Ambrose 
Reeves, Anglican Bishop of Johan- 
nesburg, ordered the Church’s 23 
mission schools in the Southern 
Transvaal closed by April 1, too 
(HCnews, Dec. 26). 

In Capetown, Anglican Archbishop 
Geoffrey Hare Clayton charged that 
the purpose of the Bantu Education 
Act was to “fit people to take their 
place in an uncivilized community in 
South Africa.” 

Dr. Clayton urged the Church to 
retain the ownership of its school 
buildings if it possibly can. 
| “In the case of schools which are 
also used for Church purposes,” he 
- said, “they should not be leased to 
the Department of Native Affairs 

unless satisfactory arrangements are 

-made for them to continue to be used 
for church purposes.” 

_ Dr. Clayton said that.if the num- 
ber of school buildings available is 
greatly reduced by the refusal of the 
missions to lease any of their build- 
ings, “the result will be the throwing 
of a large number of children on the 
streets.” 

“In country districts they will lose 
any opportunity of instruction of 
any kind,’ he added. “Even a rotten 
system of education is better than 
that which the young children pick 
up on the street.” 

Dr. Clayton said the policy he 
was advocating has the support of 
most Anglican bishops in South 
Africa. 

Church Should Do What It Can 

In Bloemfontein, South Africa, 
the Anglican synod decided to lease 
its schools to the government at a 
nominal fee as “the lesser of two 
evils.” 

A resolution embodying the de- 
cision said that while the synod re- 
pudiated the principles of the Bantu 
Education Act, the Church should 
continue to exercise what influence 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


it could in the education of natives. 

Provisions of the controversial 
law, according to Martin Jarrett- 
Kerr (ECnews, July 11), include the 
increase of facilities to educate 
Africans up to “standard” (bare) 
literacy with any education beyond 
that for staffing native schools or 
providing native nurses, etc., to be 
paid for by the Africans themselves. 

The Act also provides that mission 
sites, when granted, now have clauses 
attached to the lease which give the 
Minister of Native Affairs power 
to cancel it at once if in his opinion 
the clergyman concerned is influ- 
encing his congregation against the 
government, which does not neces- 
sarily mean taking part in politics. 
Raps “Harsh Policy” 

Meanwhile, in London, Dr. Cyril 
Forster Garbett, Archbishop of 
York, condemned the South African 
government’s racial policy as un- 
Christian, tyrannical and dangerous. 

Speaking of the York diocesan 
conference, he compared the policy 
of apartheid (segregation) with Hit- 
ler’s treatment of minorities in 
Germany. 

“Christian leaders in this coun- 
try,” he said, “have kept silent lest 
anything they said might embitter 
the conflict in South Africa or cause 
difficulty to bishops and others who 
have been courageously fighting 
against unjust legislative and admin- 
istrative action against the African 
people...” 

Dr. Garbett, RNS said, was espe- 
cially critical of the South African 
government’s proposal to move 60,000 
Africans from Johannesburg. 

“This wholesale deportation,” he 
said, “means that many who are 
evicted will receive no compensation 
for the houses they have bought or 
built, and the freeholds which they 
have purchased with their savings.” 

He warned that “this harsh pol- 
icy” is “inflaming with anger” the 
colored people throughout Africa, 
and “the harm it will do to relation- 
ships between Europeans and Afri- 
cans is quite incalculable. .. .” 

The archbishop called for prayers 
that threatened acts of injustice 
might be withdrawn or defeated in 
South Africa. He also cautioned 
Englishmen that they must not be 
guilty of offenses ‘“‘we condemn else- 
where.” 

Dr. Garbett said that while there 
was no legislation against colored 
people in England, there was often 
social prejudice. 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
{AJ RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


SZ Embroideries - Vestments 
+ Communion 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 

821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CLERGY BENEFITS 


Insurance at a SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNT 
Professional religious workers—also 
YMCA, Salvation Army, professors, etc.— 
can get “preferred risk’; life, health and 
accident policies. No salesmen will call on 
you. Since 1900. Write for “Bulletin S$”. 


INISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 
137 Ministers Life Bldg. ¢ Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


EMBROIOERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


‘Z FOR THE FINEST 
= Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


<G Chimes starting as low as $396.00 


Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE .CARILLONS 


THEF-ER: Pa 
AMB STUDIOS 
TENAFLY NJ- (8 
STAINED-GLASS 


1 . 
AI 
Yq DECORATION: LGHTING y\ eA 
Sy SAI-CHURCHCRATTS \H 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 
Ba Monufoctured im eur own 
factory af Lawrenceville, 


Vo. Buy Direc? from Fac- 
tory. Free Coteleg. 


» LOWE RS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., tas. 
327 W. Main, Rihmond, Ve. 
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UST a fraction over every five seconds, the na- 

tion’s scheduled airlines send a plane up or bring 
one down to the tune of 15,000 landings and take- 
offs a day. Based on concrete figures of recent 
vintage, those flights in 365 days carried 31 million 
passengers more than 18 billion passenger miles. 

In doing so, the airlines established a fatality 
rate of only .48 per million passenger miles, and 
since the figures include domestic and international 
carriers, it is reasonable to assume that the indus- 
try’s experts know whereof 
they speak when they cite that 
mark as the best safety rec- 
ord in history. Which means, 
it is pointed out, that over 
the span of years extensive 
efforts to develop and perfect 
the safety factor have not 
been in vain. 

It is undoubtedly true that 
many travellers still have 
qualms about stepping into a 
flying machine, preferring to stay as close to terra 
firma as possible. They have a perfect right to feel 
as they do, for the nation’s trains, too, enjoy a high 
ranking on the safety thermometer. 

This piece is not intended as a plumping expedi- 
tion for the airlines, nor is it beamed at the fra- 
ternity of land-lubbers who bore the brunt of a TV 
comedian’s barb when he quipped: ‘My pianist is 
always late for a long distance show date .. . be- 
cause of his religion. He won’t fly. He’s a devout 
coward.” 

Rather, it is to emphasize for the benefit of 
recalcitrants the necessity of considering the use of 
planes operated by scheduled airlines (as differ- 
entiating from the not-so-well equipped outfits) to 
reach a distant destination as rapidly as possible 
when time is of the essence. 


Time Travel 
And The 


Safety Factor 


Such an occasion will arise next fall, as thousana 
of delegates, families and visitors head for ow 
Church’s General Convention in Honolulu. Ther 
will be some with plenty of time on their hands 
pack up, leave home far in advance of opening daté 
there will be many unable to break away fron 
urgent tasks until the last moment. If the questic 
of time plus safety combine to become a majq 
factor in deciding to go or not to go, then perhar 
it would be well to further emphasize the recon 
published officially by the A! 
Transport Association ( 
America. Authenticated fig 
ures show the following fé 
the full year 1953, for 1¢ 
million passenger miles ¢ 
scheduled airlines: +} 

Domestic airlines — Fatak 
ties, 86; rate, 0.6 (includd 
domestie trunk, local servid 
and insular territorial ai: 
lines). a 

International airlines—Fatalities, 2; rate, 0.1.. 

Railroad passenger trains—Fatalities, 31; ss 
BLO: re 

Once again, this message is not to be construd 
as a directive. But the majority of General Cox 
vention delegates who may be faced with a tim 
problem as the summer speeds by in its own inima 
table fashion and September steals up before the 
know it, should remember that the world ha 
shrunk; that the shortest distance between tw 
points is still a straight line. If that line can be & 
accident-free as it is short, and a traveller is na 
beset by physicial ailments that forbid flying, lW 
the achievement of the air transport industaa 
the field of safety speak for itself. 

No matter what medium of transportation yo 
use, remember Convention opening date: Sept. - 


Before the turn of the century, 
it took around 12 hours to go 
this way from Richmond to N.Y. 


| YEAR 1954 


Now, with more speed and add- 
ed safety, the time for the jour- 
ney has been cut about in half. 


YEAR 1954 


Flight time today between the 
same cities, non-stop, is two 
and one-half hours: Fast, sais 
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HE acknowledgement that silence is golden— 
ne of the most precious of our human commodi- 
belongs to the by-gone age in which men 
itallized the wisdom of the race in unforgettable 
verbs. Nowadays, perhaps because of the success 
ur paper currencies, we are apt to suppose that 
an go along well enough in life without any of 
golden things which our ancestors treasured. 
ertainly, whether from necessity or from incli- 
on, we have to get on in life without silence. It 
ot merely that our streets and places of com- 
ice and industry and our means of transporta- 
' are places in which men live and move and 
2 their being in the midst of endless and intru- 
noise. Even in most of our homes silence is a 
rotten commodity, and there are signs that most 
le have so accustomed themselves to its ab- 
»e that they no longer even desire it. 

do it is that so many people turn on their radios 
oon as they rise in the morning and allow them 
ontinue blaring forth until they go to bed at 
it. Probably such people hear the noise but do 
‘really listen to what 
oing on. The familiar 
kground of sound 
s them a reassuring 
se of companionship, 
plies a continual re- 
der of the reality of 
; external world on 
ch so many people 
e come to rely as the 
only possible source 
oy and consolation in 
‘ People who have lit- 
‘or nothing to fall 
< on, necessarily put 
their trust on exter- 
satisfactions and di- 


his gradual shrink- 
in many cases al- 
iaro, a, Vanishing 
it, of modern man’s 
k of inner resources, 
one of the most 
‘htening of the many 
nous symptoms of 
itual decline which characterizes our civiliza- 
. Even in Church there is often a horror of 
ce, and any pause in the liturgical action is 
-efully covered up by a short succession of a few 
finite notes from the organ. It is safe to say 
-when men are fearful of and embarrassed by 
ice, the underlying reason often is that they do 
really know God. 

eople dislike silence because they do not know 
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We thank Thee, Lord! 


TE DEUM FOR SILENCE 


We thank Thee, Lord, for all Thy Golden Silences: 
Silence of moorlands rolling to the skies; 
Silence of deep woods’ mystic cloistered calm; 
Silence of wide seas basking in the sun; 

Silence of white peaks soaring to the blue; 
Silence of dawnings, when, their matins sung, 

The little birds do fall asleep again; 

Silence of gloamings and the setting sun; 
Silence of moonlit nights and patterned glades; 
Silence of stars, magnificently still, 

Yet ever chanting their Creator’s skill; 
Silence of friendship, telling more than words; 
sions. Silence of joys too wonderful for words; 

Silence of sorrows, when Thow drawest near; 
Silence of soul, wherein we come to Thee, 
And find ourselves in Thine Immensity; 


Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


“Silence Is Golden” 


how to use it, and that means that they have for- 
gotten how to worship and how to pray. Not that 
worship and prayer are only possible in silence. 
Where there is a real and healthy spiritual life men 
can make their own spiritual oasis of silence even 
in the midst of a desert of noise. (The saintly 
English Bishop King of Lincoln used to say that 
he was always very glad when he missed his train 
because then he had the priceless opportunity to 
sit and meditate and pray in the station waiting 
room. ) 

The blare of radio and television and the visual 
concentration on the TV screen in many homes are 
making family intercourse on any deep and lucid 
level more and more rare. It has been said with 
some truth that inventions like television may 
contribute to the unity of the family by persuading 
its members to remain at home together during the 
evening, but television does not really unite the 
members of the family together as a family, it 
merely unites them as spectators of the same 
spectacle. It gives them the same kind of accidental 
surface unity as unites 
the audience at the 
movies or the crowd at 
the football game. They 
are together because 
they are watching some- 
thing else, not because 
they are really watching 
each other. 

Domestic life needs 
quiet, just as spiritual 
life needs silence. Our 
noisy contemporary 
world, unless we impose 
a drastic discipline on 
its infinite capacity for 
creating a maximum of 
almost meaningless 
sound, bids fair to suf- 
focate and destroy both 
our domestic peace and 
our spiritual inspiration. 
This is a matter which 
the Church must take 
very seriously, for if 
men will not be still, how 
shall they know at any deep level of their being 
that the Lord is God? 

If determined, we would insist on having a cer- 
tain amount of quiet, at least at home. Our trouble 
is that we no longer consciously desire it because 
we have lost the knack of using it. Today, one of 
the most important spiritual tasks that confronts 
the Churches is to teach people once more the proper 
use of, and the real joy in silence. 


(JOHN OXENHAM) 
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Paks 


tn a series 


of th ree 


HRISTIANITY resembles 


all great religions in being = 


founded upon a myth. 

It is unique among religions in 
this; that its myth is a part of his- 
tory. The events of that myth have a 
date in time as well as a position in 
terrestrial space; they happened in 
Palestine, in the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius Caesar; they culminated 
“ander Pontius Pilate.” The manipu- 
lation of eternity is rooted in succes- 
sion and singularity. That is why it is 
impossible to treat Christianity as a 
purely “spiritual” religion. Whether 
we deny it or accept it, we have to 
come to terms with history. 

Its myth, that is to say, is of a 
peculiar kind. And since I am writing 
for a Christian magazine, I need not 
go on laboring the point. A myth is 
not necessarily a fiction, but it is a 
story—in the Christian case, it is a 
true story: The central, veritable, 
and unique myth from which all other 
myths derive whatever shadows of 
truth they may contain. 

That being said, I want to empha- 
size the point from which I started: 
Christianity exists in and by the myth 
upon which it is founded. It is not 
primarily an emotional experience, or 
a set of logical conclusions, or a code 
of ethics: it is a story. It is not con- 
structed out of man’s feelings or rea- 
son or even his moral imperatives. It 
is the story of God’s act in history. 
The whole emotional, rational and 
ethical structure which we associate 
with the phrase ‘the Christian re- 
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Former mystery novelist sees encouraging 
sion in return to Christian drama... which 
has been ‘accompanied by return to dogma’ 


ligion” has to be referred to that 
story for their explanation and sanc- 
tion. 

Now, in all myth-founded religions 
—and Christianity is no exception 
the act of worship tends to issue ina 
ritual drama: a rite, that is, in which 
the events of the myth are dramatic- 
ally re-enacted. The central drama of 
Christian worship is the rite of the 
Mass. There is also the large-scale 
drama of the Church’s year, by which 
the myth is regularly re-enacted from 
Lady-Day to Pentecost. In this, Cath- 
olic Christianity accepts, and does not 
repudiate, the instinctive expression 
and behavior of all the great natural 
religions. Wherever it is accepted that 
Grace reinforces nature but does not 
destroy it, we find Christianity sweep- 
ing up into its own orbit the rhythms 
of nature. There again, we need not 
labor the point. The resemblance be- 
tween the Christian and the pagan 
rhythm is so marked that it forms one 
of the most obvious and familiar anti- 
Christian arguments — an argument 
formidable only to those who do not 


really grasp the fundamental rela- — 
tions between the archetypal myth 
and its ectypes. : 

In all myth-founded religions we 
start, therefore, with a ritual drama. 
But as time goes on, this tends to di-. 
vide itself into two separate though 
related things: the rite, crystallized — 
and formalized on the one hand; on— 
the other, the drama— always reli- 
gious in its origins, but freer, more 
elastic, more individualized: at once 
displaying the myth and commenting 
upon it. In the case of Christianity, 
this development was comparatively 
slow. It is not until the Middle Ages 
that we begin to get a Christian re- 
ligious drama plainly distinguished 
from the ritual drama. And why? Not | 
because drama was held to be irreli- 
gious, but because it was too deeply || 
dyed with religion. The drama of the || 
Ancients, as well as the indigenous || 
folk-dances and dramatic rituals of || 
Europe, were so closely associated || 
with their pagan myths that they | 
constituted a danger to the young || 
Church. at 
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The time, however, came when it 
as both safe and necessary for the 
‘hristian Church to produce her own 
ligious drama as distinct from the 
ite. Safe, because the Christian 
yth had sufficiently established its 
premacy over its ectypes; neces- 
ary, because the Church could no 
nger afford to ignore so fundament- 
a factor in human nature as the 
rge to dramatic expression. 

For we are perpetually faced by 
e same difficulty. If there is any 
rong natural urge which the Church 
eglects to baptize and incorporate 
ito her own life, it will not conven- 
mtly atrophy and disappear. It will 
0 on its own way, becoming increas- 
agly secularized, and eventually put- 
ing itself at the service of any rival 
ligion which is ready to make use 
it. And in the meanwhile, the 
‘hurch itself will become impover- 
shed for lack of that natural power 
nd vivacity. During the last four or 
ve centuries, this has certainly been 
appening to European drama; and 
; is becoming fairly obvious that the 
yhurch has got to do something about 
. She has vacated a particularly 
ominating pulpit and has no right to 
ppear pained and surprised if she 
nds it occupied by other preachers 
ith powerful lungs and insinuating 
eriods. Our Lord had occasion to 
peak sharply about the superior en- 
rprise of the children of this world, 
ho do not miss their opportunities. 
' During the last fifteen years or so, 
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the Church in this country (England) 
has been making a determined — 
though somewhat confused and un- 
coordinated effort to grapple with the 
problems and opportunities presented 
by Christian drama. And when I say 
this, Iam not referring to “religious” 
drama in general. I do not mean plays 
expressive of vaguely metaphysical 
uplift, such as Hager Heart, Outward 
Bound, Johnson over Jordan, or Top 
of the Ladder. I mean plays with a 
definitely Christian and orthodox con- 
tent, which deliberately set out to ex- 
pound and explore the Christian 
Faith and its implications. In some, 
indeed, the exploration is somewhat 
tentative, and in others the under- 
standing of the doctrine is incom- 
plete, or more or less accidentally 
heretical. But for the most part the 
plays are written by instructed Chris- 
tians, and offer an explanation of the 
human problem in terms of the uni- 
versal creed of Christendom. 

The movement, which can no long- 
er be dismissed as a mere pietistic 
freak or ephemeral stunt, may per- 
haps conveniently be dated from the 
series of Festival Plays inaugurated 
at Canterbury by the present Bishop 
of Chichester—an activity which has 
found many imitators. Some of the 
plays of the type we are considering 
are staged in churches and performed 
to a selected audience; others have 
been broadcast or put on in ordinary 
commercial theatres, and achieved a 
considerable success with the general 


public—a few have even made money 
in a fairly big way, and one at least 
has actually been a smash-hit. 

There is a strong amateur move- 
ment specializing in such productions, 
with an organization and an official 
organ of its own; not to mention the 
widespread and vigorous activities of 
schools and clubs and other groups 
where youth is instructed and encour- 
aged to express itself. During the 
past year it was noticeable that there 
was hardly a town or village in the 
kingdom which did not include some 
kind of religious dramatic production 
in its Festival program. 

All this signifies something. I will 
not claim that it necessarily signifies 
a nation-wide revival of belief. It may 
signify no more than a revival of “in- 
terest in religion’”—which is by no 
means the same thing; or it may mean 
only an undefined groping after “a 
more spiritual attitude to life’—a 
thing not in itself particulary Chris- 
tian, and one which may (if not taken 
resolutely in hand) become definitely 
anti-Christian, disintegrating into a 
mere aesthetic religiosity. But the 
thing exists—the goodwill is there— 
and it is up to the Church to use this 
instrument, if it is not to slip away 
from her into other hands. 

One thing about this new Christian 
drama is especially interesting and, 
to my mind, encouraging; and that 
is that, on the whole, the return to 
drama has been accompanied by a re- 
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turn to dogma. When I was young, the 
common (and I fear usually justified) 
criticism of a Christian work of art 
was that it tended to be undogmatic, 
sentimental, cosily optimistic and in- 
tellectually contemptible. Today, the 
most common criticism of the work 
of such writers as, say, T. S. Eliot, 
Charles Williams, Ronald Duncan — 
and even of C. S. Lewis and me, who 
make more concessions to human 
frailty—is that it is rigidly dogmatic, 
harsh, disquieting, and aridly intel- 
lectual to the point of obscurity. 
Christianity, once despised as sooth- 
ing syrup for low-brows, seems to be 
in danger of being feared and hated 
as a superior vintage for high-brows. 

Of course, whether the Son of Man 
comes fasting, or eating and drink- 
ing, there is always a rude word to 
throw at Him; and wisdom is justi- 
fied of all her children. But at the 
present time, it seems to me all to the 
good that Christian drama should 
once more have provided itself with 
a bony structure of dogma, and that 
it should be attempting to grapple 
with the riddle of human conduct at 
the level of the head rather than ex- 
clusively at the region of the emo- 
tions. To be sure, obscurity in itself 
is never a good thing; but there are 
more reasons for obscurity than in- 
competence or wilful mystification on 
the writer’s part. One is, quite sim- 
ply, the ignorance of the audience— 
a point to which I shall return in a 
moment. Another is the extreme com- 
plexity of the contemporary human 
problem which does not lend itself to 
shallow and over-simplified solutions. 
And, further, it is sometimes as well 
to present the Christian religion, not 
as pap, but as “the food of the full- 
grown,” which it is well worthwhile 
to get one’s mental teeth into, and 
chew upon. 

At any rate, there the movement 
is — looking at the moment pretty 
healthy and vigorous, but also at the 
moment a little incoherent and dis- 
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orderly. It is perhaps time, if the 
Church really wants to guide and use 
it, that she should give a little solid 
consideration to the innumerable 
practical problems which it presents. 
The rest of this lecture will be de- 
voted to a few suggestions, of a prac- 
tical kind, derived from a certain 
amount of experience of this type of 
production. 

1. What kind of plays can be prop- 
erly classed as Christian Drama (as 
distinct from religious and metaphys- 
ical plays of an indeterminate kind) ? 

The Middle Ages—the first to 
tackle the problem — distinguished 
three main types of Christian play, 
as soon as the play proper had dis- 
entangled itself from the dramatic 
trapes attached to the Liturgy itself. 
There were (a) the Mystery, (b) the 
Miracle and (c) the Morality, and the 
three types are still extant. All mod- 
ern Christian drama may, for prac- 
tical purposes, be referred back to 
these. 

The Mystery is the fundamental 
form. It deals, as its name shows, 
with the central Mystery of Redemp- 
tion; and its whole end and purpose is 
to show forth the Myth, unfolding the 
whole story of Incarnate God from 
beginning to end. Owing to various 
causes—the break made with mediae- 
val tradition at the Reformation, the 
timidity of ecclesiastics, the Puritan 
fear of the stage, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Rule, which forbids the rep- 
resentation of any Person of the 
Blessed Trinity in a place licensed 
for public entertainment—the true 
Mystery Play is very rarely met with 
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in this country. Isolated Scriptural in~ 
cidents are found—Nativity plays, 
Adam-and-Eve plays, Noah’s Ark ~ 
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plays and so on, detached from the 


great cycle to which they properly be-— 
long; and there are also a few plays” 
dealing with the events of Passion-— 
tide and Eastertide, but to which a 


curiously Docetic atmosphere is given 
by the fact that the central Personage 
cannot be shown. 

Last year, portions of the Mediae- 
val Mystery Cycles have been revived, 
for the first time since the 16th cen- 
tury, in churches, in open-air sites, 
and in other places not subject to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s control, at York, 
Chester and Coventry. But modern 
specimens of the type—vwritten in 


contemporary speech and presented | 


in contemporary dress—are few. The 
nearest modern approach to a genuine 
Mystery Cycle is probably my own 
radio sequence: The Man Born to be 
King; though this, concerning itself 
only with the events between the Na- 
tivity and the Ascension, is a poor, 
truncated affair compared with the 
great mediaeval cyeles which embrace 
the entire myth, from the Creation to 
the Last Judgment. 

Nearer in this respect to the inten- 
tion of the original type is my Lich- 
field Passion: The Just Vengeance, in 
which a brief summary of the Myth, 
extending from the Fall to the Par- 
ticular Judgment, is embedded in a 
dramatic framework of local history 
and a modern problem of conduct. 
This, however, is a work of a mixed 
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ULTON SHEEN undoubtedly has 
been heard by more Protestants 
nd non-Roman Catholics than any 
oman priest in history. The weekly 
udience for his Tuesday evening 
elevision show is estimated at ten 
illion viewers. The network ad- 
ertises his program as “non-sec- 
arian,” and a remarkably large num- 
er of his fans, apparently, are not 
oman Catholics. 

The statement is often heard that 
ishop Sheen doesn’t teach Cathol- 
cism at all, but just a general spir- 
tual truth. Many Americans who 
ould ordinarily have no time for 
Roman Catholic priest, and some 
ho would listen to no other religion 
¢ all, will watch and admire Bishop 
heen. He has reached an audience 
eyond the Catholic community and 
beyond the religious community in 
unique way. 

Bishop Sheen’s inclusive appeal 
hows the abiding value of the Cath- 
dlic tradition. In it there is sufficient 
‘oom for natural reason to make 
contact with all men, apart from any 
special revelation. The catholicity of 
she Church enables it to produce a 
orilliant popular lecturer who can 
peak about general subjects, all 
vith the framework of a Catholic 
ruth. 

For it is, of course, a Catholic 
teaching, and a Roman Catholic 
teaching, which informs all of Bishop 
Sheen’s talks. He is not, as he could 
not be, the purveyor of some free- 
floating and impartial truth which 
many of his non-Catholic admirers 
think him to be. 

In the framework of each talk, 
special features of Roman Cathol- 
icism appear: The Virgin Mary quite 
often, most dramatically when the 
bishop quotes the poem about the 
lovely lady dressed in blue who 
knows the way to God because He 
was her son. The bishop will speak 
»f the importance of making an act 
of contrition before death, and the 
Catholic understanding of “soul” and 
of the “winning” of souls appears 
regularly. 

In his talks there is a plainly 
implied rejection of Protestant 
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[TELEVISION 
A Look At Bishop Sheen 


Popular Roman lecturer not ‘Protestant’ enough 


By WILLIAM MILLER 


notions of justification by faith 
alone, of the Reformers’ understand- 
ing of sin, of speaking only where 
the Bible speaks as in the sectarian 
traditions, of the Biblical theolo- 
gians’ repudiation of natural the- 
ology, of the Reformers’ insistence 
on the hiddenness of God, of the 
more individualistic religion and 


ethics of liberal Protestantism. 


Bishop Sheen: Personality 


This, of course, is what one would 
expect, and I do not at all mean 
that it is bad. Quite the contrary; 
it is good to have religion on tele- 
vision presented out of a determinate 
faith and a profound and specific 
theological position. Behind the jokes 
and drawings and popular subjects 
of Bishop Sheen’s talks, there is real 
religious substance, and that is far 
better than the rootless popular 
pseudo-psychological hints which 
one gets on the most popular Prot- 
estant religious program. What 
Bishop Sheen is doing is perfectly 
legitimate, but it is a commentary 
on contemporary Protestantism that 
so many of its members can hear 
him and think that what he is pre- 
senting is entirely congenial to their 
own traditions. 

But in an ironical way there may 


be something in Bishop Sheen’s suc- 
cess which reflects that in Protes- 
tantism which Catholics criticize: 
the emphasis upon the personality 
of the religious leader. Listen to an 
enthusiastic non-Catholic ecstatically 
describing the way she feels when 
Bishop Sheen looks at her with 
“those eyes.” Isn’t there something 
here of that dependence of the be- 
liever upon the looks and voice and 
personal attractiveness of the 
preacher for which Catholics crit- 
icize liberal Protestantism? 

Here is not so much a priestly 
function, a mediation of a truth in- 
dependent of the character and per- 
sonality of the man, an office filled 
through an objective relation to an 
apostolic succession, but a man whose 
own personal being is the central 
attraction of his presentation. There 
are quite héro-worshipping news- 
stand books describing Bishop 
Sheen’s life and person. One feels 
that a great many of his followers 
accept what he says not because of 
a rational and divine authority but 
because that wonderful man Bishop 
Sheen says it is so. 

In another way, to someone like 
this writer, Bishop Sheen is not 
Protestant enough, in the modern- 
day usage of the word. He does not 
protest enough against the errors of 
man. He announced at the start of 
a talk this winter that in light of 
all of the recent literature about 
being popular, he was going to talk 
on how to be unpopular. The viewer 
anticipated a good religious attack 
on the cult of popularity, but in- 
stead what came out was just an- 
other talk on how to be popular with 
this slightly different introduction. 

Bishop Sheen attacks psychiatry 
and the communists, but most of his 
audience already have a healthy and 
uninformed disregard for both, any-' 
way. He does not deal with con- 
creteness with issues of justice in 
which his audience is involved. There 
is a bland, uncritical vagueness to 
his reiteration in a popular form of 
Catholic moral philosophy. The 
viewer is never upset, but always 
reassured, by what Bishop Sheen 
says. 

Think what it would mean if 
Bishop Sheen would do what Bishop 
Shiel has done, courageously and 
concretely to challenge the popular 
Roman Catholic support of Senator 
McCarthy! 

But Bishop Sheen’s preaching has 
no thrust, no bind, no proclamatory 
note. Perhaps if it had, he wouldn’t 
be where he is, as the world’s most 
popular priest. END 
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THE CHURCH 
IN CHICAGO 


By CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


Despite its “minority” position in a rootless 
metropolis lacking in bonding parochial ties, 


the Church has planted ‘deep spiritual roots” 


St. James’, Chicago’s mother church, about block from Michigan Avenue 
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Bishop Burrill: Glowing faith 
HICAGO and the Church there. 
are both like Topsy: They “just 
growed.” 4 
Sprawled along the western shores 
of Lake Michigan, spreading cease- 
lessly without shape and changing 
ceaselessly without pattern, the city 
began life in a hurry to get some- 
where and, without precisely defining 
the goal, never paused to take a 
breath. - 
The Church, caught up in the con= 
stant ferment, perforce made ad-_ 
justments as it went, met problems — 
as they arose and was allowed no 
time for long-range plans. 
The Episcopal Church in the Chi- 
cago area is a minority Church, with 
45,000 communicants in a metro- 
politan population of more than five: 
million. The diocese itself stretches 
100 miles west from Chicago to the 
Mississippi and embraces the upper 
third of Illinois. In the city of Chi- 
cago the churches are confronted 
not only with the Romanism of the 
foreign-language groups and the. 
Irish, but with a singular lack of 
roots for any parish. For, unlike the 
shifts in most urban areas, where. 
the strain is against roots, in Chi- 
cago there is an inherent rootless- 
ness. | 
In this constantly fluctuating area, | 
there is a total absence of the “old” || 
churches (as the Eastern Seaboard 
knows them), where children are 
baptized in the church in which their 
grandparents were married. Far 
from one generation following an- 
other in a church, the communicant 
is rare who worships in his old age 
in the church where he was con-} 
firmed. Since there are few tradi- 
tional churches to give families a 
religious center, the communicants 
change parishes as they change }) 
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eighborhoods, and hence lack deep 
ponding parochial ties. 
} This by no means causes any weak- 
ness in the ties of the Church. On 
‘he contrary, the communicants are 
sound to the spirit of the Church 
tself, without the intermediary 
leighborhood attachment, and no- 
vhere have I encountered a more 
Heeply religious fervor, a real inten- 
sity of devotion. 

It is as if the handicaps against 
hich the diocese has struggled, 
ts minority position in a moving 
30clety, have intensified the religious 
spirit of the communicants and given 
passion to their loyalty to their 
hurch. Of course, the Catholicism 
of the diocese most definitely con- 
cributes to the communicants’ pas- 
ionate identification with the spirit 
of the Church with a strong dioce- 
san center. 

The diocese was founded in 1835 
2oincidentally with the surgence of 
che Oxford, or tractarian, movements 
in the Church. The area was strongly 
Catholic from the beginning, but 
chere are all traditions of church- 
manship represented within its 
boundaries. 

| However, the history of the Church 
is remote from the concern of most 
of the communicants of the Chicago 
Diocese and, with a truly inspiring 
devotion, they are dedicated to their 
Church primarily through its dioc- 
san center. Fittingly enough, dioc- 
2san headquarters are set precisely 
in the physical center of the disor- 
ganized and limitless urban areas of 
metropolitan Chicago. 

_ The handsome and somewhat spec- 
tacular aspects of physical Chicago 
are little more than a fringe along 
the lake. There the famous Lake- 
shore Drive, running northward, is 
lined with an almost overwhelming 
array of modern apartment houses 
until it reaches Evanston, now a 
settled suburb, beyond which reach 
the fashionable newer suburbs of the 
North Shore. In what might be called 
midtown, Michigan Avenue, parallel- 
ing the lake, formerly the avenue of 
big mansions, is now the street of 
the smart shops, the new office build- 
ings for advertising and radio-TV, 
the tall Tribune Building and count- 
less hotels. Nearby and south of the 
Chicago River (which the enterpris- 
ing citizens caused to reverse its 
-ourse to serve their convenience) 
the Loop section, around the cross- 
roads of State and Madison, is the 
main shopping center and theatrical 
listrict. North of the Chicago River 
s the Near North Side, more of a 
state of mind than a readily definable 
reographic area, and there in a some- 
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what Greenwich Village atmosphere 
the diocesan headquarters flank St. 
James’, Chicago’s mother church. 
Only a block from Michigan Ave- 
nue, in a section where the mansions 
of the early nabobs have become 
apartments for younger people and 
night-clubs, restaurants and boob- 
traps, the diocesan offices comprise 
two former residences which were 
combined by an architect to be used 
for studio and home. Coming to work 
in the morning, staff-members of 
the diocesan office meet the night- 


At St. Luke’s in nearby Evanston 


spot revellers on their way home, 
and this fairly well typifies the situa- 
tion for the Church in Chicago. 

Yet, as the lack of places of paro- 
chial attachment strengthens the 
communicants’ fervor for the Church, 
so the physical rootlessness of the 
city has caused the Church, as Bishop 
Burrill said, to sink deeper “spiritual 
roots.” 

The Rt. Rev. G. Francis Burrill, 
a GTS graduate from Maine who 
came to the Chicago Diocese by way 
of Texas, where he was suffragan in 
the Dallas Diocese, has had less than 
a year in his bishopric; but, though 
inevitably still in a process of learn- 
ing the complex details of a diocese 
that embraces rural communities and 
smaller cities along with the mam- 
moth center of Chicago, he gives no 
impression of feeling his way. Now 
48, the bishop is a small, vital man 
of quick humor, engaging personal- 
ity, and with a hard core of forceful- 
ness which is usually but not always 


hidden by the easy-going charm. He 
has a pronounced gift for people and 
readily allocates authority. He ex- 
pects work from the diocese, clergy 
and laity, but not in terms of handy 
programs. He thinks the church “‘is 
riddled with programs.” 

“There is no need for a gimmick for 
converted people,” he said. ‘‘The heart 
of the Church is the altar. From a 
deep devotional life lived in Our 
Lord at His altar, the people will 
carry His grace into the world.” 

In conversation, he constantly re- 
curs to his ideal of communicants, 
“deep in the knowledge and love of 
God,” as “witnesses for Christ,” 
carrying the spirit of God into the 
communities. From his own moving 
and contagious spiritual qualities, 
Bishop Burrill regards his diocese 
in terms of largely conceived plans 
in which the details will fall in place 
through the positive action caused 
by vision and courage and the love 
of God. In this, he stresses that the 
will of God will be worked through 
man, and there is no doubt that he 
believes in faith and affirmative gen- 
eral plans, as opposed to the details 
evolved by mankind in negative 
security. 

In practical terms, his own glow- 
ing faith is going to encounter a 
rough test in re-activating the 
Church in downtown urban Chicago. 
There in the wastes of grimly notori- 
ous Skid Row and in the depressed 
area of the near West and South 
Sides, many of the churches are strug- 
gling for bare subsistence. In some 
cases, the soil is frankly not fertile 
for Anglican communicants. Others 
are making a doomed last-ditch stand 
in changing neighborhoods. 

To see what can be done, Bishop 
Burrill has created an Urban Com- 
mittee, formed of clergy and laity, 
and headed by Dr. H. S. Kennedy, 
personable rector of St. James’. Dr. 
Kennedy’s own church offers an ex- 
ample of what can be done in a spe- 
cific community. In the Bohemian 
Near North Side, where the residents 
of the old Gold Coast have been largely 
replaced by semi-transient apart- 
ment dwellers, Dr. Kennedy boldly 
struck off the dead-wood on his list, 
is building the mother church of St. 
James’ around the 290 active commu- 
nicants of the changed parish, and 
with intelligence and energy is mak- 
ing his church truly serve the current 
needs. 

His success is evidence that raffish 
young couples in converted apart- 
ments can be as devout Episcopalians 
as were their opulent predecessors 
in the parish. In other parishes, es- 
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pecially where the foreign-language 
elements have taken over, this sim- 
ply does not obtain. There is no pro- 
nounced conviction in the workers on 
this project of the Bishop, though 
most definitely they are vitalized 
for the whole Church in the diocese 
by his bluntly courageous approach. 

This somewhat dismal impression 
of the potential of the downtown 
churches should in nowise imply any 
cause for defeatism in the Chicago 
diocese. Downtown Chicago does not 
equate with the downtown of most 
large cities but the suburban-mania 
that struck America is most pro- 
nounced there, where in effect no “old 
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neighborhoods” ever bani and sub- 
urbia is church-wise more indicative 
of the diocese than is downtown. 

On the North Shore, and in all the 
surrounding suburbs to the west and 
south, very fine churches occupy in 
their relatively new security the com- 
parable positions of solid strength of 
old-line churches in cities less sub- 
jected to constant flux. Of course, that 
applies only to today, since even now 
newer suburbs in the avantgarde al- 
ready portend the decline of the cur- 
rently fashionable; but in this 
diocese, the Church tries to keep 
abreast of the trends. Without possi- 
bility of long-range plans, the preced- 
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- a church, certainly in an ideal state : 


Episcopalian population and met ther 
with an extremely impressive reco 


ing of the population meant actually | 
a transference of church membershit p 

One of the finest examples of cs, 
edifices in America is St. Luke’s, in| 
Evanston. Overshadowed by the rest-- 
less northern movement, St. Luke’s is 3 
now on the edge of a distinctly un- 
fashionable surge to the north. Yet, 
without any long tradition, in ¢ { 
parish of now transient communi: | 
cants, St. Luke’s offers a place of ' 
worship which many communities, 
blessed with traditional churches, 
might envy. Unquestionably, this det 
rives in part at least from a stress} 
on the Catholic aspects of worship. 

With no intention of entering a 
discussion on the merits of the S0- 
called “high” and “low” churches, 
this much seems evident: The lowest 3 
U. 8. churchman most dedicated to) 
the Protestant aspect, of “justifica- 
tion through faith,” must accept the 
validity of the Catholic emphasis on 
the need of grace through sacraments. 

Whether or not the Catholics have 
overstressed sacramental aspects of ' 
worship is an argument for church-. 
men, but undeniably the crea 
elements in Catholicism give to 
church the quality of a cloistered | 
sanctuary, totally removed from the 
secular world, which is highly con- 
ducive to a devotional life seeking : 
God’s Grace. 

Since our whole Church seeks to 
change the attitude which reduces re- | 
ligion to at best a weekly worship | 
and at worst a weekly gathering in: 


it is desirable that the physical | 
church induce a continuity of the : 
spiritual life which seeks constantly ° 
to find its sanctuary and strength in 
the Kingdom of God. 

This is not to say that the Church 
in the Chicago Diocese exists in an | 
ideal state (nor to say that it) 
doesn’t), but it is to say that the 
Church as it does exist there sustains | 
the most profound religious spirit, 
reflected from the bishop and the} 
clergy and the laity, in circumstances 
which could understandably produce 
defeatism. Since their catholicism 
is traditional and largely habitual, 
there appears—at least on the sur- 
face—to be negligible conflict be- 
tween the high and low within the 
diocese. Some conflict inevitably does 
exist (as in low-church dioceses there 
exists a counter-movement toward 
more catholicism and ceremonial). | 

Though a devout Catholic person- 
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St. Martin’s, DesPlaines, new mission 


lly, Bishop Burrill has no intention 
f trying or even wishing to prescribe 
ny communicant’s “avenue to grace.” 
his would indeed require some doing 

a diocese of 136 churches, forty of 

hich are in Chicago, though it is his 
aith in the Grace of God rather than 
he employment of his astuteness 

hich reconciles him to all varieties 
f churchmanship. 

He believes, probably correctly, 
hat there is less difference between 
he main, representative bodies of 
he Protestant and Catholic elements 
han is usually thought. He likes the 
eremonials as long as they express 
1 devout faith, and fundamentally 
iis concern is in those spiritual 
‘oundations which serve—more than 
idequately—for physical roots in his 
liocese. 
financial Executive 

Of course, as everywhere, as the 
Yhurch cannot separate itself from 
he mundane need of dollars, the 
yishop must double as financial ex- 
cutive. The Chicago diocese had an 
infortunate experience in expansion 
vhich happened to coincide with the 
Jepression, and found the diocese 
wing $1,000,000 and the debts of the 
yarishes aggregating another million 
n 1933. Aside from the repellent 
ffect this would exert on converts or 
lew communicants —coming into a 
hurch that was deeply in debt—the 
ndebtedness naturally conditioned 
he communicants toward a certain 
lefensiveness in money matters. It 
vas 1945 before the diocese paid off 
ts million, and a few years later be- 
ore the last parish emerged debt- 
ree, and with a new canonical ruling 
orbidding any parish to borrow more 
han 200% of its income. This does 
iot mean pledges; the cash must be 
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in hand. The result has been to turn > 
over to the new bishop what he calls 
“a very liquid” financial status. 

For all expansion work, which is 
as ceaseless in the church as Chica- 
goans on the move, is the corporately 
formed Bishop and Trustees (of 
elected clergy and laymen). This cor- 
poration, with the legal rights to hold 
property and float mortgages, pri- 
marily engages in the constant mis- 
sion work which had characterized 
the diocese even in its darkest finan- 
cial days. 

Subsidiary Fund 

Then, there is a curious subsidiary 
fund called “The Bishop’s Pence.” 
This was originated in 1933 by Bish- 
op George C. Stewart. With the full- 
time work of S. A. Lyman, then a 
recent graduate of Northwestern, 
and one (then) unpaid secretary, the 
details were evolved to effectuate the 
concept of grace at meals with every 
member of the family placing one 
penny at every meal in a container 
like a piggy-bank. Though countless 
inquiries have come in from all over 
the world regarding this unique do- 
native method to the Church, and 
many dioceses have tried and aban- 
doned it, two bishops later but with 
the same Mr. Lyman, “The Bishop’s 
Pence” thrives more each year in Chi- 
cago. Thus far, $600,000 has been 
raised, exclusive of all other commit- 
ments by communicants, and for the 
past decade each year was the best 
enjoyed until that time. The money 
is used, at the Bishop’s discretion, as 
an emergency fund for the diocese. 
Social Agencies 

Alone this would not be terribly 
impressive. But this is in addition 
to the retirement of “the” debt, the 
founding and support of missions 


Bishop McLaren Center, at Sycamore 


until they receive parish status, a 
quota to the National Church (not 
of proportions to be boasted about), 
and participation in various social 
agencies. These agencies range from 
food-and-flop for Skid Row charac- 
ters (as Canon D. E. Gibson’s Cath- 
edral Shelter) to day nurseries for 
mothers, homes for dependent chil- 
dren, a home for the aged and settle- 
ment houses. 

Considerable work is done by the 
diocese in the education centers, 
which sprout in Chicago almost 
faster than can be counted. 

Aside from the parochial school 
at St. Edmund’s, nothing of a church 
parish day school system exists, and it 
can be inferred that this is lamented 
by the new bishop. 

Retreat Movement 

The Seabury-Western Seminary in 
Evanston is located in the diocese and 
its board includes representatives 
elected by the diocesan convention. It 
has facilities for 100 students, but 
the small plant is lovely, with a beau- 
tiful chapel, and the faculty is de- 
voted essentially to scholarship in 
preparing priests for churchmanship 
at all levels. 

The diocesan Retreat movement is 
stressed, and the diocese has an ideal 
conference and retreat house at Mc- 
Laren Center, 60 miles west at Syca- 
more. Many of the Department of 
Christian Education “parish life con- 
ferences” are held at McLaren Center, 
and the Central House for Deacon- 
esses is also located there. 

Under the direction of the unob- 
trusively efficient Mrs. Marion Q. 
Wiegman, the diocese through its 
energetic Department of Promotion is 
heavily engaged in publications, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Fieles a Jesus: 
The author’s church 


By MILTON R. LEROY 


EARS AGO a Cuban landed in the 

U.S., a fugitive from the colonial 
power of Spain, now persona non- 
grata in his own land for having par- 
ticipated in one of Cuba’s many at- 
tempts to wrest free from her exploit- 
ing master. Pedro Duarte, like many 
other patriots, had left home tempo- 
rarily in order to prepare another 
attempt to liberate his country. 

Deeply Christian, but not at peace 
with the only Church he knew, the 
Roman Catholic which rejoiced in the 
slavery of his beloved Island, he wan- 
dered one day into some now unknown 
Episcopal Church. Time passed, the 
watchfulness of Spain relaxed, and he 
returned to his beloved “patria.” 

But now his mission was to liberate 
his people from slavery to the religion 
of a Church which locked them in the 
conditioning of the sixteenth century. 
At that time Roman Catholic mission- 
aries had conquered Cuba for the 
Bishop of Rome while the Spanish 
soldiers subjugated the natives for 
the King of Spain. 

Soon Duarte had formed a small 
congregation in Matanzas, and again 
was in trouble with the authorities, 
this time for preaching without au- 
thorization from the Established Ro- 
man Church. From jail he wrote the 
Queen and obtained the extension to 
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Where people who will lead the nation tomorrow 
are ‘erying for our Gospel today. Disillusioned 


with Rome, they cling 


the colonies of the religious liberty 
Spain then enjoyed. Thus at one 
stroke he gained his freedom and the 
religious freedom of his people. 

From that point on, the Episcopal 
Church has not failed to continue her 
services in Cuba. 

To this stream of our Church begun 
by Cubans, was added later the organ- 
ized support of the Church with the 
consecration of the first Bishop of 
Cuba, Albion C. Knight, fifty years 
ago. We now count ourselves with 
more than 57,000 persons: baptized, 
and more than 8,000 confirmed. There 
are literally thousands more who 
show sympathy to the Episcopal 
Church but owe allegiance to none. 
To minister to these people there are 
21 Cuban priests, two American 
priests (one of whom works only with 
Americans in Havana), one deacon 
(Cuban) and our Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
A. Hugo Blankingship. 

While on furlough in the States, 
after a three-year term of service in 


to ecatholicity we offer’ 


Cuba, I was greeted over and over 


with such queries as, “I thought Cuba 
was Roman Catholic,’ and, “When 


are you going to give up that job and 
come back to civilization?” These two. 


questions pertinently introduce the 


challenge of our work and a major | 
problem of all churches of the Angli- 


can Communion. 


First, the surprise indicated at our 


being at work in a Roman Catholic 
country shows an ignorance of what 
Roman Catholicism is like when it 
does not have to face opposition. The 
second indicates a feeling of superior- 
ity that lies within North American 
culture and regards others as “un- 
civilized.” It regards missionary ac- 
tivity as at best the work of charity 
among the “poor heathens.’’ 
Frequently there arrives at the typ- 
ical Cuban Church someone with a 


small medicine bottle. He wants a 
little “Agua Bendito,” holy water, 
meaning the water left from a Bap- 
tism. The reason for what once 
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izemed to me such an unusual request 
{s that he wants to put the water in 
fis medicine chest, and when sick take 
(; to make him well. This same person 
Vill not fail also to consult a physi- 
an, who will prescribe injections of 
‘ne latest wonder drug. The average 
terson here has two things available 


| * is . fs 
') him: modern science (Cuba is civ- 


Sized), and a religion still fostering 
"he mixture of superstition and magic 
f pre-reformation days. 

‘ The responsibility for this situa- 
ion we have to lay directly on the 
‘itar of our sister Church of Rome. 
Yur missionary responsibility is to 
firmly plant a Church which presents 
he Gospel always relevant to modern 
fife, and preserves the traditional 
Datholicity of Cuban culture. 

In order to understand our present 
xroblems and strategy we must look 
t the motives of what might be called 
jhe ‘‘second origin” of the Episcopal 
hurch in Cuba, that is the coming of 
he first American missionaries. 
Clearly stated in Bishop Knight’s lit- 
le book, Lending a Helping Hand in 
Uuba, the mission was to minister to 
“inglish speaking peoples, to all for- 
signers, to mariners in port, to Chi- 
ese coolies, to people without a min- 
stry. Before his recent death the Rev. 
r. Mancebo, 98, of Santiago de Cuba, 
old me that he was instructed to min- 
ster to English speaking British 
West Indians, and give Cubans serv- 
ices only if they asked for them. The 
Church Pedro Duarte brought to his 
own people was now aimed at foreign- 
ars in Cuba. One result has been that 
our major appeal to the Cubans has 
been to the poor. 


At recent ordination, with Cuba's Bishop 
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The fact that we have tended to go 
to the “down and out” has influenced 
our physical plants and external ap- 
pearance tremendously. Our strategy 
in combating ignorance, superstition, 
and lack of responsibility has been 
the establishing of schools and mis- 
sions. Of the 15 schools we run, only 


_ three are adequately housed. The rest 


are largely operated in old houses, 
many in tumble down condition. 

Many of our missions which have 
been established for forty years are 
still run in rented houses unadaptable 
and unfit for the beauty of our serv- 
ices. When one recognizes the Cuban’s 
love for beauty, his tradition of great 
church buildings, his difficulty of 
conceiving of anything but a church 
as a place of corporate worship, one 
knows that a chief problem is that we 
have not been willing to construct the 
physical plants necessary to present 
the Gospel of Christ in a lapsed Ro- 
man Catholic culture. 

We have failed by our schools to 
develop adequate lay leadership, again 
because of our failure to build schools 
that will attract Cubans who have the 
facility to lead. Neither have we, for 
the most part, provided these schools 
with teachers equipped to lead and 
impart responsibility. Nor have we 
attempted to provide our schools with 
religious study material in Spanish. 

Our schools have not helped turn 
out an adequate supply of ministers 
for our Church. If we tried to give 
adequate pastoral care to all baptized 
persons, we would have about one 
minister to every 2500 persons. The 
impossibility is obvious. Although we 
have a few hard working lay readers, 


we have not trained them or at- 
tempted to develop this ministry as 
it should be. A large reason for this 
is our restricted budget, along with 
the heavy loads that the ministers 
carry in their own work. 

We face a real challenge today in 
Cuba. As the first missionaries faced 
the challenge of the poor and uncared 
for, we face the challenge of the spir- 
itually poor: the rising intellectual 
class, and the increasing small home- 
owner class. To neither of these has 
the Roman Church spoken effectively. | 
The thinking man is being pushed to- 
ward atheism or a watch-maker God, 
for he is liberated from superstitious 
religion and has nothing else offered 
him. The second is assuming respon- 
sibility for a home without a religion 
which teaches responsibility to 
Church and society as well. 

If we are to meet our challenge to 
carry the Church to the rising classes, 
we must provide adequate Church and 
school buildings. We must recruit and 
train more Cuban priests. We must 
pay salaries that will attract superior 
teachers. 

I present the example of a certain 
young Hpiscopalian who now has his 
doctor’s degree and is interested in 
teaching in our schools. He has a job 
teaching in a public school which pays 
around $150 a month. Teaching for 
us his pay would run between $25 and 
$60 a month. He cannot afford to 
teach for us, and we add to our failure 
in not getting him. We have young 
people desirous of continuing their 
study past the sixth grade, but they 
must leave school to help support 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, D.D., 
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‘Faith And Freedom’ 


On Christian Humanism—May Be Book-Of-Year 


By EDMUND FULLER 


HE critic who is willing to praise 

and must meet a deadline always 
runs the unavoidable risks of fresh 
enthusiasms. Yet I do not feel too 
strong a sense of risk, at the close 
of 1954, in suggesting that the book 
of that year, on Christian premises, 
may be one of its late starters. 


> Faith and Freedom. by Barbara 
Ward. W. W. Norton. 308 pp. $3.75. 

To begin, it expounds that pro- 
foundly Christian Humanism which 
is the one adequate counterforce to 
the usurpations of materialist hu- 
manism. Humanism, classically, im- 
plied the elevation of man to his 
greatest dignity. This is not achieved 
by man’s worship of himself—which 
degrades him—but by the worship- 
ful knowledge of his relationship to 
his Creator. We must recapture the 
word “humanism’’—it is historically 
Judaeo-Christian. 

As Miss Ward says: “For all its 
evil and suffering and sin, the world 
is rescued from the last horror—the 
horror of meaninglessness. History 
may be difficult to decipher but it is 
not a mindless record of violence and 
pride, on conquest and defeat. The 
effort of man to remake himself in 
the image of his Maker and to re- 
make the world in the pattern of a 
divine order gives greatness and sig- 
nificance even to his failures. Since 
he is finite and free, he must some- 
times fail. Since he has God-given 
reason and grace, his story in non- 
theless one of slow ascent.” 

Early she asks the question that 
often taunts modern man: “Is there 
some place left in the immensities of 
the physical universe for the creative 
intervention of man?” Her answer 
is to see history as a “curious weay- 
ing together of the conditioned and 
the free.” The inter-action of these 
elements forms the thread of her 
brilliant, swift survey of the history 
and nature of man, always related to 
and returning to man in his present 
dilemmas. 

Man’s most idealistic attempts to 
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remake the world suddenly and vio- 
lently have always ended in purges 
and terror and corruption. Even un- 
der the mask of internationalism, na~ 
tionalism dominates the age—state 
worship (one of the most ancient 
forms of man-worship), with all the 
powers of the material world at its 
disposal. ‘The vitalities that must be 
mastered are the fiercest in the world 
... Reason may be outmatched in its | 
struggle with such giants. Has West- » 
ern man other forces to summon to) 
his aid?” if 
He has faith—without which, in| 
deed, he is lost—but with the relent- . 
less truth before him that faith = 
not a thing he can coldly elect to use. 
It cannot be a means to an end 
“Faith will not be restored in the 
West because people believe it to be | 
useful. It will return only when they 
find that it is true.” He 
A remarkable mind and fund of © 
knowledge are brought to bear, in a. 
work of sustained power, upon the | 
questions that are foremost to every © 
worshipper of God and lover of free- : 
dom. This is a must book. 


‘ 
> My Several Worlds. by Pearl S.. 
Buck. John Day. 407 pp. $5.00. 

Certainly we have in this autobi- - 
ography one of the finest works of | 
one of our distinguished writers, | 
Many parts of My Several Worlds, 
especially the opening section, nave | 
a sheer beauty in their writing, and | 
in the delicate and many-faceted im- 
ages evoked of a small American girl 
growing up deep in China “in a dou- || 
ble world, the small white clean Pres- 
byterian American world of my par- || 
ents and the big loving merry not- || 
too-clean Chinese world.” Her ac- 
count of how vast events, beyond her 
early comprehension, altered her || 
status in that world around her is 
poignant indeed. 

This is predominantly a book of 
human relationships, but on the ex- 
ceptionally broad patterns of an un- 
usual life. “Through my Chinese 
youth I had learned that the proper 
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‘onduct of human relationships is the 
most important lesson of life.” As 
1er amah had one said to her, about 
he successful outcome of a delicate 
jnatter, “You see, if relationships are 
yonducted with honor, the reward is 
sure.” 


issionaries Failed Also 

| Those who know China well do not 
Ngree on the subject (nor do Chinese 
Q@bout China, nor Americans about 
America) but surely Mrs. Buck’s ma- 
yured opinions about the China that 
may loom so large in the American 
suture are among the most valuable 
co hear and weigh. She feels that 
America helped to lose China—but 
tnot in terms of latter-day diplomacy 
30 much as in the whole tragic his- 
tory of the West in China, which she 
examines thoughtfully. She finds 
bitter resentments in China and is 
not surprised to find them. She holds 
o brief for Chiang Kai-shek, by 
ontrast to the opinion of former 
Ambassador John Leighton Stuart. 
She cannot conceive of the Formosa 


As to the role of Christian mis- 
sions to China, Mrs. Buck entertains 
many reservations. Notwithstanding 
her deep love for her missionary par- 
ents she is cautious in evaluating 
what they achieved and is not sure 
that they succeeded in ministering to 
anything much beyond their own 
souls’ needs. “I do not know how mis- 
sionaries liked the idea that they 
helped to bring about chaos in China, 
but they did, nevertheless.” And 
again, whatever one’s opinion on this 
troubling question, her’s is a voice 
important to hear. She believes that 
Christianity never succeeded in win- 
ning China’s “really first-rate 
minds.” 

Thought-Provoking Book 

“Chinese would not have yielded 
to Communism had they known that 
there was hope in the white men of 
the West.” In her view, missionaries, 
statesmen, teachers and merchants 
alike all failed to induce in China 
that hope. 

Yet, as I said, individual lives and 
ties dominate the book, as it moves 
back and forth among worlds, in 
many parts of China, many parts of 
America, and other places on the 
globe. The problems of the writer, 
the wife, the mother, the teacher, 
the daughter, all make up the rich 
fabric of a beautiful, moving, 
thought-provoking book. 

Two more volumes were added, in 
the late fall, to the Library of Chris- 
tian Classics, now grown to eight 
volumes. In the over-all plan, they 
represent Volumes II and XI. END 
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report, containing all the addresses, findings, and resolution of 
our great world-wide Congress is being read and studied by 
Churchmen all over the United States and abroad. 
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For Lenten Reading 


MEDITATIONS FROM A PRISON CELL, 
by F. Olin Stockwell, author of 
“With God in Red China.” 


ALONE WITH GOD, prayers by Grover 
C. Emmons, founder of The Upper 
Room. 


THE VERY THOUGHT OF THEE, selec- 
tions from the writings of Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Jeremy Taylor and 
Evelyn Underhill. 


Price 35 cents each, three for $1, 
postpaid. [ 


Order from 
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The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
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Here are just a few comments on 
“SARABAND For A SAINT” 


“T think you have accomplished a great 
deal in a difficult field and you are to 
be congratulated.”—Mrs. Dwicut D. 
EISENHOWER. 


“I have read your book with interest 
and am so glad that you have had so 
much appreciation from various people 
about it.’—Rosamonp FIsHER, wife of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


“T am not surprised that “Saraband For 
a Saint” should have met with so much 
success.”—V. - SACKVILLE-WEST, poetess 
and novelist. 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION IS ASKING 


Is ‘Beauty’ In Worship A Danger? 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


If it is an ‘end’ and not a ‘means,’ then beware of pride 


NE of the noteworthy things 

about the fine letters received for 
this column is that the questions 
asked by the younger generation are 
often in the minds of their elders. To 
be spiritually great is to continue to 
ask great questions. 

Here we deal with a letter which 
faces, very honestly, a factor in wor- 
ship that we should never disregard. 
Our reader has seen the danger of 
escaping into beauty rather than us- 
ing it in the way provided by the 
Church, when it can help us to wor- 
ship “in spirit and in truth.” This is 
what she says: 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

How important are the aesthetic con- 
siderations in worship? I know myself 
that I find it much easier to be inatten- 
twe and uninterested and even quite 
critical when I am in a church which is 
perhaps too large, or ugly, or where it 
is too brilliantly lit, or when hymns are 
sung I don’t like. And on the other hand, 
I feel that I worship much better and 
can respond more fully when I am sur- 
rounded by beautiful things and when 
the external circumstances are pleasing. 

At candlelight services, or when I 
hear a fine organ, or when the choir is 
especially good, I find myself much more 
inclined to feel the meaning of religion. 
Yet I am afraid that I am basing far 
too much upon these aesthetic factors. 
I am afraid that my artistic pride is too 
much for me. Perhaps the real sense. of 
peace and comfort that I receive from 
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many services is only a favorable reac- 
tion to beauty. I am afraid I place far 
too much emphasis upon music and 
lights, and so forth. 

Yet I really do believe that these 
things have, and should have, a place in 
worship, and that is one reason why I 
love the Episcopal Church. But how 
much of a place should they have? I am 
afraid I am very longwinded, but I 
think you can see what I mean. 

A... (16 year old girl) 


DEAR A. 

I do understand your problem. I 
think you will be helped by asking 
yourself what worship is. You might 
say it is man’s response to God, 
though in saying this we must always 
remember that God took the initia- 
tive. (““We love Him because He first 
loved us.”) There will be times in 
your life when this wonder and priv- 
ilege is particularly clear to you, and 
as one gets older, the miracle is more 
amazing. 

The mystery of God’s invitation to 
worship Him becomes clear in many 
ways. I remember the awe with which 
I looked at the ageless, majestic Rocky 
Mountains and thought of the mil- 
lions of years behind their structure. 
They were a part of Creation, like the 
inter-stellar spaces, and the stars, and 
the coming and going of seasons; but 
on the same day, I saw industrious 
beavers building a dam over a narrow 
river, and I realized that these do- 
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mestic little creatures, although such 
a contrast to the severe, gigantic 
peaks seen earlier, were also the 
handiwork of God. He is behind. 
everything, the Author and Designer ' 
of the universe, and yet He not only ' 
asks us to worship Him, but reveals 
Himself to us in worship. We can. 
define it, then, as the response of the ' 
creature to the Creator. We do not | 
fully appreciate the marvel—we are} 
able to have communion with the Sus- - 
tainer of the universe. 

Your question as to how much of a. 
place beauty should have in our wor- : 


ship of Almighty God must now be 
faced, and I expect you are thinking 
of Adoration as the heart of it, when 
we stand before the holiness of God. 
You know that beyond this temporal 
world where we now live lies the solid 
world of reality. You know the word 
“transcend,” which means to go be- 
yond the limits of this ordinary, vis- 
ible world of time. When we worship, 
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NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


iscopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
His. Community life based on Christian principles in 
ich all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
gious, and social service activities. Work program. 
, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 

Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 


ETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


ORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


SCHOOLS 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


| A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well-qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to Study, work and play. 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


WDarjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
iful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Jation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
er courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
ergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Jramatics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Merchandising. 
faried social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
iving. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
30x E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 
Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
3rades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
'sychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
onality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
rogram stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
vatalog. 

L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


. Y Boys, grades 7-12, College 
ot. P eter s School preparatory, general courses. 
recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
lasses. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
{usic, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium, 70-acre 
ampus. New term starts February 1. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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we rise to this other dimension, the 
eternal world. Each.of us has a tran- 
scendental sense, but it needs to be 
freed. We need surroundings which 
will encourage us to attend to God 
instead of to ourselves. 

Use Your Senses 

When we come to church we may 
still have with us from the bustle of 
the outer world memories of the petti- 
ness, ugliness and anxiety we have to 
meet in daily life. We may be tired, 
or worrying about our relationship 
with other people, or about work not 
finished. These thoughts may clutter 
up our minds, but the beauty sur- 
rounding us in church, whether in the 
architecture, music, lighting, or other 
forms, can be channels through which 
we may be lifted up. They point away 
from self towards God. Do not be 
afraid of using your senses—they are 
a part of your whole self you offer to 
God. (And if you practice the recol- 
lection of Him in many places, you 
will not become dependent on outward 
forms alone.) 

There is, aS you say, a danger. 
Beauty reminds us of spiritual real- 
ities, but it is a means, not an end. 
If we let it become the end, we are 
assailed by the pride of which you 
speak. Instead of worshipping God, 
we may be tempted into admiring our 
highly developed artistic sense. 
Beauty and Order 

A further danger is that if we 
merely stop where the beauty is in- 
stead of letting it lead us up toward 
God, we may enjoy some emotional 
quivers and come away feeling 
drugged and complacent. Real wor- 
ship stirs us to face stern duty, and 
through it God provides strength for 
action. Your awareness of the differ- 
ence is your best safeguard. 

Our regular forms of worship, 
which as you know are called the lit- 
urgy, are full of beauty and order. 
They too help to lift us above our own 
selfish feelings and to concentrate on 
God. They help us to keep a perspec- 
tive by reminding us of basic truths, 
especially of God’s Mighty acts on our 
behalf, and of our unity in worship 
with “Angels and Archangels and 
with all the company of heaven.” 

The highest forms of worship are 
expressed in the Sacraments. I think 
you will agree that there is an abid- 
ing beauty in the service of Holy 
Communion whether the celebration 
is a simple one or on the occasion of 
a great festival. The sacramental 
principle inherent in the Christian 
faith, in which outward and visible 
things have a spiritual significance, 
helps us to understand that both the 
common things of life and the beau- 
tiful uncommon expression oféit cg 
express heavenly realities. END 


OF THE ° 
PACIFIC 


Schools 


EAST 


Educate Your Child at Home 


pipderparsens through 9th Ad desde If_ dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 


proved education in your o 
the famous Calvert  ‘School-at-Home’”’ 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspises rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 14°E:, Tuscany Re., 


Baltimore 10, Md. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
New York 


Niagara Falls 
FOUNDED 1853 

A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘“B” 

Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


ST. THOMAS 


An elementary boarding school for the boys of the 

Choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth Ave- 

nue. High academic standards. Excellent, musical 

training. Art, dramatics, sports. Grades 5-8. New 

term February. Endowed. Nominal fee. 

Henry B. Roney, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster. 
William Self, Choirmaster 


123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months, The next class to be a tted in 
February. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


SOUTH 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL = aces ‘e-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P, W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. 


Near Washington theatres, galleries. Stu- 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. - 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
Approved by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree with major in 
Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree with 
major in Elementary Education, B. S. Degree in 


Secundary Hducation. 
NITY So EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


Degree in 


aQY 


SOUTH 


For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Inter mont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Sate} Coes, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Mleration 
2000 SS Sports. riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate ata 
; i) Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL “ssi: year 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. Thor- 
ough college preparation and spiritual training. 
Music, art, dramatics and homemaking courses. 
All sports. Junior school department. Beautiful 
Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from Chicago. 
Under the direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
For catalog address: Box EC. 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1866 


Close relationships of students and faculty in resi- 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and social growth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
through 12. 


atmosphere. Grades 5 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


Fully 


HOBART: TRINITY 
KENYON -SEWANEE 


School Advertising Is 
Productive ... Especially In 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
their families. There is no item in the 
budget for such cases. 

The $5000 a year which Episcopal- 
ians in Cuba are currently furnishing 
toward self-support is only five per- 
cent of our total budget. That amount 
applied to buildings, salaries, or 
scholarships, could show big results. 
The few places where we do have 
really good schools, well housed, we 
have made a mark on the community 
that is no less than phenomenal. 

Entering into cooperation with the 
Methodists and Presbyterians in the 
Seminary of Matanzas opened the 
way for us to educate our clergy here 
in Cuba. The institution is growing 
fast, and we have on the faculty a part 
time instructor and a former Roman 
priest. We have no Episcopal profes- 
sor teaching full time, or living at the 
seminary so that our Church can ex- 
ert a steady influence in seminary 
life. At present there are four Epis- 
copal students studying for Bachelor 
of Divinity degrees and two girls, as 
well as one of the wives, studying re- 
ligious education. 


—— THE CHURCH IN CHICAGO ———_ 


Council meeting termed more like a seminar 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

their self-yclept “Partly Printeds” go 
to 70,000 communicants weekly in 
sixty dioceses. 

These and other finance-supported 
works of the church are cleared 
through the Diocesan Council, com- 
posed of Bishop Burrill and Bishop 
Charles L. Street, the beloved Suf- 
fragan, twelve clergy and twelve 
laity, the representatives of special 
departments, such as Mrs. Wiegman 
and Father S. Michael Yasutake, the 
amiably devout secretary of social 
agencies, and Mrs. Dorothy Ann 
Miller, secretary of Christian Educa- 
tion. The Council meets in a big, sec- 
ond-story room of the St. James’ 
Parish House and, with Bishop Bur- 
rill acting as a blandly hurrying 
chairman, the extraordinarily young 
group of the diocese discusses its 
destinities with a minimum of debate 
and a maximum of decisiveness. They 
stressed the new movement in the 
Church which avoids setting a spe- 
cific budget goal, and at the meeting 
they talked of removing the word 
“quota” from the lexicon of the Chi- 
cago diocese. As a guest, I was im- 


CUBA 


Seminary of Matanzas—a growing institution 


Bishop Blankingship said there were | 
some nine places he would like to send | 
clergy. Yet we fail to present the chal- i 
lenge of the ministry as a vocation. | 
Another aspect of the problem is that _ 
of keeping unfit men out of the min- 
istry. There are many who would en- i 
ter our ministry who are not properly | 
prepared. 

We are challenged in Cuba today by j 
a tremendous opportunity. The people | 
who will lead the nation tomorrow are | 
crying for our Gospel today. They are | 
disillusioned’ with Rome, yet they 
cling to the Catholicity we offer. i 

The outcome finally rests with the 
Church at home. Will you give today 
to form the independent Church of | 
Cuba tomorrow, or are you only in-_ 
terested in the appeal of charity: the 
starving, the sick, the cold? 

The real challenge of the Church in 
Cuba and Latin America is to estab-_ 
lish a Church which preaches the his-_ qT 
toric faith in Christ that dares to 
attempt the impossible—the conver-_ 
sion of a nation. END Hi 


pressed with the singular absence at | 
the meeting of any privileged “Old 
Guard” member, who might wish to — 
dominate by virtue of his bank-ac- 
count; it was more like a seminar, and 
you would never guess that this in- 
formal group was actually deciding 
on how thousands of dollars would bel 
spent. 

But, then, you wouldn’t guess that 
the bishop, whose appearance sug- 
gests to me a bright-faced youngish | 
clergyman with a quick smile, was | 
responsible for a diocese in Ameri- 
ca’s second-largest city, its environs, 
and on into large tracts of country. || 
It’s not that the bishop and clergy 
don’t take it very seriously. They are | 
the ultimate realists. 

But you drive through the fringes 
of the old Gold Coast, Chicago’s 
North Side, and see there St. Chry- 
sostom’s gray citadel for the wed- 
dings and such like of the fashion- 
able town people, and you know that 
physically any church, like any 
neighborhood, is transient in Chi-— 
cago, and you know that the spirit | 
of the Church is something rare and 
ennobling and indestructible. END. 
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SACRED PLAYS 


Characters in ‘Mysteries’ Mostly Scriptural 


PONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
‘pe, rather than a Mystery proper. 
‘In various places abroad, where the 
culiar British difficulties of presen- 
(tion do not obtain, the Mystery is 
‘ill a living form, preserving its tra- 
ttion more or less unbroken from the 
biddle Ages. The best known exam- 
e, of course, is the Passion-play at 
yberammergau, which, though late in 
igin, retains the form of the me- 
aeval cycle, with its O.T. episodes 
id prophecies, presenting the whole 
yth of redemption from start to 
aish. 

Properly speaking, a complete Mys- 
sry Cycle (though all the extant cy- 
es differ in detail) should begin with 

e Creation, Fall of the Angels and 
reation and Fall of Man; should 

ow the chief Old Testament types 
= redemption, such as the Flood, the 
acrifice of Isaac and so forth, and 
1e O.T. prophecies; should then pro- 

ed to the events of the Gospels, and 
aould conclude with the Harrowing 

Hell, the Resurrection, Ascension 

od Last Judgment. Its characters 
re for the most part scriptural, 

ough they may include invented or 
raditional minor characters, such as 
ilate’s son, Longinus, citizens, ser- 
ants and various Angels and Devils. 
The dialogue (usually in verse) is 
artly scriptural and partly invented, 
ut always in contemporary idiom; 
nd the costumes are likewise partly 
sriptural and partly contemporary. 
he productions were for the most 
art as costly, lavish and elaborate as 
1e management could afford, making 
ull use of the 
10st up-to-date 
1achinery and 
tage effects; 
omedy was free- 
r permitted; and 
1ere Was no aes- 
1etic mystique 
bout simplicity 
nd stylization; 
1e aim was the 
reatest possible 
2alism and a de- 
rmination to show events as living 
istorical fact. A great cycle of this 
ind, such as the Mons Cycle of which 
e possess all the prompt-books and 
nancial statements, might cost as 
uch as 2,000 pounds tournois, and 
;cupy eight days in the performance. 

The primary object of the Mystery 
thus to tell the story in the most 
cid and impressive way possible. Al- 
ough eight-day cycles are rather 
syond modern resources, we may 
ass all plays which aim at Telling 
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In her next article 


Dorothy Sayers 


takes into consideration how 

religious dramas can be best 

used by the Church and how 
to produce them 


the story—whether to inform the ig- 
norant or refresh the interest of the 
faithful—as Mystery Plays. 

The second mediaeval type is the 
Miracle. This dealt usually with the 
lives and miracles of saints, and it 
might or might not include the ap- 
pearance of sacred, scriptural, or su- 
pernatural personages. For our pres- 
ent purpose we may conveniently in- 
clude under this heading all those 
plays, ancient and modern, which deal 
with a human situation in the light of 
the Christian revelation and include 
sacred or supernatural characters— 
such for example as Murder in the 
Cathedral, The Zeal of Thy House, 
Tobias and the Angel, etc. 

Thirdly, there is the Morality. This, 
originally, was a play like Everyman, 
in which the scene is the human soul, 
and the characters abstract qualities, 
such as Faith, Friendship, Gluttony, 
or Death, either existing within the 
soul or influencing it from without. 
But this allegorizing is only the me- 
diaeval convention in dealing with 
human psychology; as the allegorical 
romance is the precursor of the mod- 
ern psychological novel, so is the Mor- 
ality the precursor of the modern psy- 
chological play, whether Christian or 
secular. We may thus call “Morali- 
ties” all plays which, discarding su- 
pernatural machinery, deal with the 
problems of human conduct in the 
light of those assumptions as regards 
faith and morals which derive from 
the Christian myth. The classification 
is obviously very elastic, and may be 
extended to include a number of ap- 
parently “secu- 
lige’ Olea i 
which the Chris- 
tian reference is 
only assumed and 
not explicitly stat- 
ed. There are also 
a number of bor- 
derline cases, be- 
tween Morality 
and Miracle, in 
which the super- 
natural machin- 
ery, though shown or suggested to 
the audience, is not apparent to the 
characters concerned. The Furies in 
The Family Reunion, or the Flame in 
The House of the Octopus may be held 
to be purely subjective phenomena, 
corresponding to the allegorical fig- 
ures in the Mediaeval Morality, or 
genuine apparitions, as in the Mir- 
acle-play. The Cocktail Party, on the 
other hand, is clearly a Morality, and 
so is Fry’s Thor, with Angels. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT ISSUE 


A TRUE EPISCOPAL MEDAL 


x 3 


Front (Actual Size) Back 


A beautiful and practical medal, em- 
bodying all that the Episcopalian has long 
wished for. A wonderful gift for men, 
women and children, for Military person- 
nel, and as Church School, Choir or Aco- 
lyte awards—may be worn as a neck piece, 
a bracelet, or carried as a pocket piece. 
Silver—Sterling Oxidized 
Bronzenes ies ee: 
Sterling Silver Chains 

Chains (Non-precious) 
Gold or Silver Color .................... 1 
Key" Chains: (232. = a ae ae 10 
10K Solid Rose Gold Cast Medal...... 4 


Parish and Church School supplies, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Hymnals, Candles, Altar 
yrceds Priest’s Hosts, Collars, Shirts, 

abats. 


Episcopal Church Supply 


4400 Melrose Ave. Los Angeles 29, Cal. | 


>—— KNEELING HASSOCKS ———. 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Damuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


mmr CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
G& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instrue- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 

For further information, address the Superior 


General. 
THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 


Superior ; f 
2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 


colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Here is a tried and tested pew 
body built for maximum comfort. 


COMFORT 
FOR ALL 


The convex surface supports the 
small of all spines — short people 
or tall. The concave lower section 


. pew body 
No. 9-2 


allows maximum room for gar- 
ments. You can expect comfortable 
relaxation in this pew. 


HURCH FURNITURE CO 


Ossit co 


BOX 269-EC JANESVILLE, 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and 
CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 
The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and 
Seasons of the Church in Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50c for postpaid sample copy. 
ASHBY COMPANY °* Box 184 ® ERIE, PA. 


| ERE SEG 
CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion_to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 


for further information address 
The Rey. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


OBITUARY 


MACKRILLE, Lucy Vaughn. Entered into rest on 
Thanksgiving Day, at her home, 11 West Kirke St., 
Chevy Chase, Md., at the age of 89. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 


3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 


1 ti. 
10c 9% 8c 7c 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The Rev. Edward H. Vogt has resigned as rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Penna., due to ill health. He may be addressed to 
Mountain Manor, Star Route, Luray, Va. 


FOR RENT 


FLORIDA SEASON RENTAL. Corner, 2 bed 
room, furnished home, desirable location. $900.00 
for 6 months. Box 1257 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


CURATE: Needed for large Midwestern parish of 
moderate churchmanship. Adequate salary and op- 
portunity for full Christian ministry. Reply Box 
1260 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR, vast experience in adult 
and boy choir training. Recitalist. Complete knowl- 
edge of Liturgy. Box 1256 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


CERTIFIED HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER and 
PRIEST wants position as imstructor in Sacred 
Studies, History, or Foreign Languages. Will serve 
parish church or chapel or serve as chaplain in 
connection with teaching. Box 1259, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE HOUSEKEEPER, Capable woman, 
50, N.Y. State, educational background. Handle all 
phases: personnel, purchasing, menus, secretarial. 
Country, So. California or Arizona, Virginia estate 
experience. Excellent references. Box 1261 Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


AS COMPANION, woman of gentle birth, drives 
car, free to travel. Mrs. Stevenson, 5803 Livingston 


Road, Washington 21, D. C. 


"RETREATS 


Retreat Schedules and Reservations write Warden. 


HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER, 7 East 95th St., 
New York 28: Retreat for CLERGY February 
7-11, Rt. Rev. Charles A. Clough, Conductor. 
Address Warden. 


"PERSONAL 


MARK CHAPMAN, Ecclesiastical Designer. Please 
write Church of the Ascension, 1133 N. LaSalle, 
Chicago 10, Ill., giving whereabouts immediately. 
Urgent. (Information from other sources appreci- 
ated.) 
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Clergy Placements 


Transitions 


AUER, E. RUGBY, St. Paul’s Church, Water- 
loo, N. Y., to St. Mark’s Church, Syracuse, as 
rector. 


AXLEROAD, BENJAMIN, chaplain, Chicago 
City Mission, to Grace Church, Goochland, Va., 
as rector. 


BETHEA, JAMES EDWIN, Blacksburg, Va., 
to St. John’s Church, Richmond, Va., as rector. 


BOON, HAROLD O., assistant rector, Calvary 
Church, New York, to St. David’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, as rector. 


FARRELL, HUGH, Ascension Parish, New 
York, has been transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the. Primate of the Polish Catholic Church. He 
will serve on the faculty of the seminary of the 
Polish National Church in Seranton, Pa. 


FLETCHER, THOMAS, assistant rector, St. 
John’s Church, Larchmont, N. Y., to St. James’ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., as rector. 


GARFIELD, DONALD L., Mt. Calvary Church, 
Baltimore, Md., to Church of the Ascension and 
St. Agnes, Washington, D. C., as assistant priest. 


GOODWIN, CONRAD, JR., assistant minister 
of St. Paul’s Church, Germantown, Pa., to Christ 
Church, Easton, Md., as rector. 


HACKWELL, R. LLOYD, rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Albany, N. Y., to St. James’ Church, 
Grosse Ile, Mich., as rector. 


HARPER, RALPH M., of St. John’s Church, 
Winthrop, Mass., retired after 40 years as rector. 


HARRISON, EDWARD H., rector, St. Paul’s- 
by-the-Sea, Atlantic Beach, Fla., to Cleveland as 
Director of Christian Education in the Diocese 
of Ohio. 


HERMAN, rector, Grace Church, Cuero, Tex., 
and priest-in-charge, Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Yoakum, to St. John’s Church, New 
Braunfels, as priest-in-charge. 


HOCH, CARL A., rector, Emmanuel Church, 
Petoskey, Mich., to Grace Church, Defiance, Ohio, 
as rector. 


HOLMES, GEORGE B., rector, Christ Church, 
Pulaski, to St. John’s Church, Roanoke, Va., as 
associate rector. 


KRUSEN, HENRY P., rector, St. George’s 
Church, Central Falls, R. I., to the Diocese of 
Western New York as Archdeacon. 


KUHNS, JOHN, rector, Trinity, Fillmore, 
Calif., since 1950, has resigned from active duty. 


LAHEY, WILLIAM L., Jr., recently ordained 
deacon, to vicar, Trinity, Mattoon, Ill. 


LEATHERBURY, PAUL E., from St. Michael’s 
and All Angels, Baltimore, Md., to Trinity, Thom- 
aston, Conn. 


LEE, WILLIAM B., from rector, Cople Parish, 
Westmoreland County, Va., to rector, Prince of 
Peace Church, Richmond. 


LITTELL, THE RT. REV. S. HARRINGTON, 
retired Bishop of Honolulu, is residing temporarily 
at St. Barnabas Hospital, N. Y. C. His mailing 
address continues to be 45 South Wyoming Ave., 
Ardmore, Pa. 


LOANE, WILLIAM P. C., rector, Saint James 
Church, Downingtown, Pa., to Church of St. 
Simeon, Philadelphia, as rector, 


LOOP, CARLOS A., minister in charge of 
churches in the Powhatan-Amelia Counties’ Cure, 
Va., to St. Andrew’s Church, Greenville, S. C., 
as rector, and Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Greer, as priest-in-charge. 


LORING, WILLIAM D., from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Falmouth Heights, Mass. 


LOVEKIN, ADAMS, from Berkeley, Calif., to 
Tueson, Ariz. 


MAHAGAN, JAMES E., rector, St. Mark’s 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., to St. Peter’s Church, 
Auburn, as rector. 


MANN, LAURENCE &., vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Fullerton, Calif., since 1951, has announced his 
resignation, effective Feb. 15, 1955, to accept a 
eall to Australia. 


MARTIN, STEELE W., from assistant, St. 
Margaret’s, The Bronx, N. Y., to rector, St. 
Mary’s, East Providence, R. I. 


MAYER, MICHAEL G., from fellow and 
at GTC, to chaplain, St. Mary’s Hospital 2 
Children, Bayside, L. I., N. ¥. He will conti 
as a lecturer at the seminary. 


MacFARREN, GEORGE D. J., from miss 


Epiphany ) 


ary priest in West Virginia, to curate, St. Pa 
San Diego, Calif. 

McCONNELL, EDWARD C., from rector, 
ity, Demopolis, Ala., and St. Michael’s, Fauns 
to rector, St. Anne’s, Oceanside, Calif. . 

McCLENAGHAN, MALCOLM E., r 
Paul’s Church, Toledo, Ohio, to Catl 
Grace and Holy Trinity, Kansas City, 
curate. 

McDUFFIE, JOHN S., priest-in-charge of Sf 
Peter’s Church, La Boca, and St. Simon’s Chur 
Gamboa, and the work at the Penitentiary in the 
Panama Canal Zone, to the staff of the Cathedrai; 
of St. Luke, Ancon. nl 

MILBURN, T., to deacon-in-charge, 

Odenton, Md. i 

MILLAR, JAMES, rector, St. Paul’s Church 
Bellevue, and minister-in-charge of Grace Church 
Clyde, to St. Timothy’s Church, Massillon, Ohiojd 
as rector. : | 

PARKS, ROBERT, rector of Pomfret, Conn., tal 
Church of the Epiphany, Chehalis, Wash., 
rector. : 

POTTER, WILLIAM J., rector, St. Matthew’ 
Church, Moravia, N. Y., and missionary of 
Ambrose’s Church, Groton, to the Chapel of 
Intercession, Trinity Parish, New York City, 
curate. 

REARDON, B. CLIFTON, associate rector, § 
Andrew’s Church, Wilmington, Del., to Ch 
Church Pulaski, Va., as rector. - 

ROBERSON, LEMUEL G., priest-in-charge. 
Good Shepherd Mission, Cooleemee, N. C., ané 
Ascension Mission, Fork, to St. Paul’s Chureh- 
Winston-Salem, as assistant rector. if ; 

RODGERS, KENNETH ROY, rector, St. James 
Church, Prospect Park, Pa., to Trinity Cathedra 
Trenton, N. J., as Canon Residentiary. 4) 

SPEAR, JOHN, St. Alban’s Church, Brooklyn/ 
N. Y., to the Canal Zone as priest-in-charge off 
St. Peter’s Church, La Boea, and St. Simon’s 
Church, Gamboa, and the work at the Peniten4 
tiary. ' 

STUART, DONALD C., supply rector, Std 
Luke’s Church, Richmond, Va., during Octobe 
and November, to St. Philip’s Church, Coral 
Gables, Fla., from December until Easter. f 

TALBOT, RICHARD C., JR., rector, St. Hel 
ena’s Church, Boerne, Tex., has resigned due to 
ill health and will live in California, ' 

TAYLOR, EDWIN W., rector, Christ Chu 
Harlan, Ky., to the Metropolitan Church Fed 
tion of St. Louis, Mo., chaplaincy staff, witl 
cial responsibility for the Protestant wor 
Missouri Hills. 2 a 

THOMSEN, WILLIAM EDWARD, assoc 
rector, St. Paul’s Church, Winston-Salem, N. 6 
to St. Paul’s Church, Smithfield, N. C., as rector.) 

TINKER, H: NEVILLE, rector, Church of ‘thes 
Holy Cross, North Plainfield, N. J., to National 


Council as associate executive secretary of the 
Division of Leadership Training of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education. rf 


VOGT, EDWARD H., rector, St. ay | 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., has re~ 
signed due to ill health. His address will bi ) 
Mountain Manor, Star Route, Luray, Va. | 


WALLER, HARCOURT E., JR., rector, 
John’s, Bainbridge, Ga., and_priest-in-cha 
Holy Trinity, Blakely, Ga., to Florida State i 
versity, Tallahassee, as chaplain to the Episcopall 
students and faculty. ii] 


WALLING, ALBERT C., priest-in-charge, All 
Saints’ Church, Pleasanton, Tex., and priest 
charge, Church of the Good Shepherd, George} 
West, Tex., to St. David’s Church, Austin, Tex.,|. 
as assistant rector. j 


WEBSTER, DONALD, a graduate civil engi-| 
neer who has been a supervisor for the Delawageh 
and Hudson Railroad, to St. Paul’s Church, Bur-} 
lington, Vt., as assistant. He studied for the} 
ministry under the direction of the Examining 
Chaplains of the Diocese of Vermont and in 
addition to his secular activity as engineer, was 
in charge of a Castleton, Vt., mission. “aR 
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